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A FEW WORDS ON CLOTHING. 


BY T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 


A WRITER, in ® recent number of the Journal, 
dating from what used to be the far west wilds 
of Iowa, opposes all clothing, as detrimental to 
health. If I understand him rightly, he would 
banish it at once, and have mankind appear in 
the primitive garb of our first parents. He may 
be right—but if I undertook to try the experi- 
ment, [ should prefer an Eden, and a state of in- 
nocence to try it in. In the torrid zone, some 
clothing affords a convenient protection from the 
intense heat—in Russia, it seems rather a neces- 
sity. I know the Indians did pretty well with 
a few coats of paint, and as they exposed the 
whole body, as we do our face and hands, they 
said they were all face. It is probable enough 
that a man might begin early, and get tough- 
ened to it, even in this climate. In the beauti- 
ful islands of the South Sea, dress is worn more 
for ornament than use; but that is a different 
affair from the zero temperature of a northern 
winter. 

It is a favorite dream of the lovers of progress, 
that the climates will be gradually softened, the 
seasons equalized, and the earth redeemed from 
its sterility. But as it will take time for the 
poles of the earth to become perpendicular to 
the ecliptic, so as to make an eternal summer 
round the world ; as the progress of ameliorating 
the climates by cultivation must necessarily be 
slow; and as people have no preat fondness for 
toughening themselves so as to go naked under 
present circumstances, I conclude that some 
kind of clothing will be worn for some time 
longer. 

There are, indeed, occasional signs of change 
in this respect; and these signs occur in the 

sex that has the name, justly or not, of being in- 
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clined to fickleness. Men dress with great 
regularity. You never see their skin, except 
what covers their faces, or such portions of 
them as are not concealed by shirt-collars, hair, 
and whiskers; and the hands, when not covered 
by rings, gloves, and mittens. But the women cer- 
tainly have some slight tendencies toward the 
theory of our Iowa philosopher, which I charita- 
bly attribute to their comparative state of inno- 
cence, and some dim longings after the lost 
Eden. 

Thus our fair and gentle ladies are sometimes 
dressed to the tips of their fingers ; at others, we 
see their beautiful white arms bared to the 
shoulder. Sometimes their dresses come up to 
their chins; anon, they fall far down their 
chests. At present, their dresses sweep the 
pavements, but I can remember when, in obedi- $ 
ence to the nod of fashion, they rose some dis- 
tance above what may be properly called the 
ankle. At the theatre, especially in the ballet, 
the style of dress, like that of the South Sea 
Islanders, is more ornamental than useful, and, 
at times, is so very little, that our Iowa friend 
could scarcely make it a subject of complaint. 

Dress, aside from its ornamental qualities—and 
these are by no means to be disregarded—is a 
kind of necessary evil. I know that the poet 
speaks of “ nature when unadorned, adorned the ; 
most ;” but nature, in the poet’s sense, is, I fear, } 
rather a scarce article. It is necessary, asa 
protection from the inclemencies of the weather, 
and to protect, not our innocence, but our want | 
of it; for itis not the pure who are scandalized ! 
at nudity. Leaving the decency part out of the ! 
question, if we should all leave off our clothes, 

; 
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is true that the whole body needs light and air, 
as it needs cleanliness. It is true that much of 
our clothing interferes with these requisites. I 
like the fashion of the Turkish ladies, who, after 
their baths, amuse themselves for an hour or 
two, talking, working, or playing games, before 
dressing. This practice, in a large, airy, well- 
> lighted room, cannot but be favorable to health. 
’ To let in air and light, clothing should be made 
loose, and of a spongy texture, There are two 
{ points to be considered here. The transpira- 

tions of the body must be thrown off without im- 

pediment, and access permitted to the external 

air. Iam satisfied that we breathe with the skin, 
> all over the body. In that case, tight, close gar- 
ments must smother us. Nothing like oiled 
silk or India-rubber cloth should ever be worn. 
All dresses of oil-cloth, or other water-proof com- 
positions, which are also air-proof, should be 
avoided. It is better to get wet. Great mis- 
chief has been done to heads by wearing tight 
and air-tight hats. The silk hats especially are 
quite air-tight, the plush being put on with shel- 
lac. From this cause we have headache, bald- 
ness, and tendency to apoplexy. So of the feet, 
cased in water-proof boots. The boots commonly 
worn make the feet tender, unhealthy, and chilly. 
Every sensible man wears shoes or cloth gaiters 
when the season will admit, and when compelled 
to wear boots, he has them made large, and 
changes them as quickly as possible for his 
slippers. 

In texture, the knit stocking is the best article 
of clothing we have. It seems to answer every 
requisite. We might wear knit undershirts and 
drawers, with advantage, when they are needed. 
Some people lay great stress upon the healthi- 
ness of wearing woolen flanhel next the skin. 
When people do not bathe, and when it is not 
allowed to become too filthy, I think it may be 
useful. It will cleanse the skin after a fashion, 
and take up the matter of perspiration, so as to 
prevent in some measure the clogging of the X 
pores. But Water-Cure people can seldom ( 
wear woolen next the skin, and they do not need © 
it. 


I suppose three-fourths would be killed the first 
winter, while the balance would be remarkably 
tough and healthy. I think, therefore, that if 
any such change be made, it should be done 
gradually ; not, perhaps, as the ladies do, by 
wearing their arms or bosoms bare now and 
then at a party, a ball, or the opera, but by leav- 
ing off some of our unnecessary coddlings and 
comforters. 


So much for necessity—now for the evil. It? 
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becomes very tough, but at the same time very 
tender. It is both hardy and delicate. This 
comes from its greater vitality. It will beara 
great rubbing, but cannot endure the irritation 
of coarse woolen. So we wear cotton, or silk, 
or fine worsted, next the skin; and in all cases 
the more open the texture,.the better. 

It is hard to say whether men, on the whole, 
dress better than women. They are more con- 
sistent, and their fashions have but little change. 
Of late, their garments have become more and 
more loose and flowing. The ladies have 
greatly the advantage in hats, and so have less 
occasion for wigs, and die less frequently of apo- 
plexy. They do not coddle their feet so much 
in tight, impervious boots; but then they chill 
them severely, when there is no need of it. The 
ladies admit the air with some freedom to the 
lower half of their bodies, but they make up for 
that by close fitting bodices and corsets to the 
upper half, including the most vital organs. I 
believe I shall say nothing about tight lacing ; 
as it is presumed that every woman who presses 
her heart, liver, lungs, and stomach into a less 
space than nature designed for them, knows 
that she is killing herself, and takes the respon- 
sibility of suicide. But as itis our duty to pre- 
vent people from drowning themselves or taking 
poisons, “unless prescribed by a regular physi- 
cian,” I don’t know but it may be the duty of 
every man to carry a knife or a pair of scissors 
in his pocket, and rip open every woman he sees 
committing this most stupid of all modes of self- 
slaughter. 

Aside from the cravat, which there has 
been much debate about, men dress the chest 
to better advantage than do the women. I 
have heard of male dandies, who wear belts, 
body-braces, and corsets ; but I trust, for the 
honor of humanity, that such specimens are 
rare. What few may be found running at large 
should be caught, caged, and turned over to the 
menageries. If women will profane their bodies 
by such hideous distortions of themselves, men 
should try to sustain their portion of the dignity 
of the race. There is a question about the 
practice of Jeaving a portion of the bosom less 
protected than the rest, as is done by the open col- 
lars of our coats and waistcoats. It is not set- 
tled whether this partial exposure is a cause of 
bronchial difficulties, or a protection against 
them. But the changes in female dress, from 
dresses high to low in the neck, and from long 
sleeves to bare arms, cannot be favorable to 
health. They should be one thing or the other; 
and much as J admirea white, well-shapen arm, 
the graceful fall of the neck, the alabaster gleam 
of the well-rounded shoulder, and the heaving 
bosom’s voluptuous swell, I cannot but think 
that for the present, and in a variable climate 
like ours, they had all better be protected by pro- 
per and graceful coverings. 

There are a few laws of dress, easily under- 
stood, and easy to observe. The objects of dress 
are comfort, health, decency, and ornament. I 

ink comfort, health, and decency go together; 
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and as use is the highest beauty, we may take 
in the ornamental. The requisites of comfort 
are, ease of motion, lightness, and just enough 
and not too much warmth. The requisites of 
health are absolute purity, the free ingress of 
air and light as far as consistent with comfort, 
and the maintenance of the degree of warmth 
necessary to the highest vitality. I shall leave 
the points of decency and ornament to the taste 
and sense of propriety of my readers; but let 
me assure them, as one who has an eye for the 
beauty of the female form, that a waist squeezed 
into Jess than its natural dimensions is neither 
decent nor ornamental]. To the artist it is a de- 
formity ; to the anatomist and physiologist, an 
indecency and an outrage. 


we 


HYDROPATHY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
WATER-CURE IN CONFINEMENT. 
BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M.D. 

More harm is probably done by the officious 
intermeddling of “doctors” during the time of 
gestation, and at and after confinement, than at 
almost any other time. 

When transitions of any kind take place, there 
is always more or less of commotion ; and no 
sooner does the woman begin to feel the natural 
results (i. e. natura] to “civilized” woman) of 
the new action instituted in the system—such 
as nausea in the morning, headache, constipa- 
tion, languor, &c., &c., than the family physi- 
cian is consulted, especially if it be the first time, 
and he, nine times out of ten, will order some 
kind of cathartic, perhaps a gentle emetic, to be- 
gin with, and, as the case progresses, all sorts of 
“ stomachics” and “ correctives,” to remove the 
acidity and cure the heart-burn!—and, before 
its completion, oftentimes pints of blood—though, 
mind you, such “ doctors” never take any but the 
bad blood—is taken, in order to relieve the head, 
&c., & c., to facilatate the approaching labor! 

To the young, thoughtless, and inexperienced, 
this is thought all right, and absolutely neces- 
sary ; they rely implicitly, at such times espe- 
cially, upon the ipse dixil of the “old woman” 
and their “ doctor,” and nothing is too absurd for 
them to do, if these oracles only sanction it, even 
to the eating of charcoal and magnesia by the 
ounce, and taking physic daily ! 

Now, I need not tell any well-informed wo- 
man, one who is at all conversant with physi- 
ology, that this practice is entirely at variance 
with the laws of nature. 

“ But good, honest, and intelligent physicians 
recommend these things.” Perhaps so. But 
what of that ? Ten thousand men may swear to 
an error, and yet not make it a truth. Hundreds 
of things, once believed by the learned and good, 
have been repudiated by the same as unworthy 
of belief, “new light” having discovered to them 
the falsity thereof. 

For years and years it was thought absolutely 
necessary to the salvation (physically) of small- 
pox patients to give them hot drinks, stimulating 
“medicines,” and keep them very warm! But now 
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even the greatest advocates of drug treatment 
forbid all this, keeping the patients as cool as 
possible, and giving scarcely any medicine. 

If they were mistaken in the one case, why 
not in the other ? 

But let us look at the philosophy of the matter 
fora moment, and then we shall see the absurdity 
more clearly. 

The institution of pregnancy is one of the 
most natural as well as holy of any ever set up 
by nature ; and whenever any very bad symp- 
tom or feeling arises, it should only be received 
as so much evidence of previous false condition, 
occasioned by violated law. Generally speaking, 
over-eating, and indulgences of other kinds, are 
the immediate causes of them. 

Now will any one pretend to say that the 


remedy for such symptoms is to be found in the - 


apothecary’s shop ? 

Your common sense revolts at this preposter- 
ous idea, and well it may, for a greater absurdity 
never was palmed upon an unsuspecting and 
trusting community. 


‘* Did Marcus say it? Then, so it is— 
No truth so valid as a word of his I”? 


But it is high time, O women of the nineteenth 
century, that you began to think for yourselves, 
if not to act. Ay, the time is even now at the 
door, when women, who are women, are both 
thinking and acting, and the result is manifest- 
ing itself in the increased respect shown, and 
superior advantages accruing to them. 

« But these symptoms, doctor, they will arise; 
now what shall we do to be rid of ’em 2?” 

I answer briefly, be hydropathic. 

“ But being a hydropath won’t cure us, will 
it?” 


If you “live the gospel you profess,” it will; 


for being hydropathic is nothing more or less 
than living in accordance with nature’s laws, 
and assisting nature in her own way, when she’s 
unable to perform her accustomed work. 

In the first place, if you want to have healthy 
children, and be anybody yourselves, ponder well 
your footsteps. 

After conception, let there be no more inter- 
course ; and if you want no more trouble in your 
stomach and in your offspring, be careful what, 
when, and how much you eat. 

I know very well, that it will be told you, 
as it was told Adam and has been told to all his 
descendants, that it won’t hurt you to eat all you 
want and everything you want, at such times 
especially, but I say it is untrue. 

I know very well, too, that now, as then, you 
will be more disposed to believe the “ serpent” 
than the God within you, who, through your 
common sense and judgment, is continually say- 
ing, “in the day thou eatest ” too much or im- 
properly, “thou shalt surely die ;” but neverthe- 
less, "tis so. 

Ay, however you may side with your carnal 
appetites, you will sooner or later find that your 
disobedince has been the death of your health 
and enjoyment, and perhaps of your offspring. 
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“But what shall we do with our greatly in- 
creased appetites at such times ?” 

What shall you do with ’em? what shall the 
intemperate drinker do with his ? 

In the first place, if you were anywhere near 
what you ought to be, you wouldn’t have such 
inordinate appetites—secondly, if you do, your 
judgment should tell you that it is not normal, and 
morbid appetites should never be indulged. Eat 
in the first place the simplest kinds of food, using 
no condiments ; drink freely of cold water and 
nothing else, keeping the skin perfectly clean— 
which, be it remembered, is vastly more likely to 
become unclean during this most important pe- 
riod—and when you have eaten a very little 
more than would suffice you in your common 
state, stop, let your appetite cry never so earnest- 
ly for more,—and very soon you will get the 
mastery of the unnatural appetite; at any rate 
you will be rewarded for your self-denial, by the 
absence of the usual distressing symptoms, and, 
ultimately, with an easy confinement and a 
healthy child—comparatively speaking ! 

The great mistake about eating during this 
period arises from the fact that women in this 
condition can eat almost anything and any quan- 
tity of food, and not affect the stomach particu- 
larly, and therefore they suppose it don’t hurt 
them at all! 

But the restless nights, the aching head, the 
sour stomach, and the general uneasiness, follow- 
ed by a “humory,” pany, sickly child, show the 
mistake ; it is no less an injury than it is an in- 
sult to the recuperative power within. 

“ But what shall we do with our constipation ?” 

If you live as you ought, you will have but 
little if any of that terrible and necessary con. 
comitant of evil-doing and neglect of doing. 

If eating moderately, of coarse, plain food, 
vegetable and frugiferous, does not obviate it, 
you have only tu use injections of slightly tepid 
water—-in some cases very cold water is advisa- 
able—in quantities larger or smaller, say from 
a pint to a quart, or even more, and you can 
effect your object, especially if in conjunction 
you use the nearly cold sitz bath once or twice a 
day for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

“ But what’s the harm of taking physic at 
such times ?” 

I might answer—Yankee-like—by asking you 
what’s the use of taking physic ? 

It don’t cure constipation, never did and never 
can, simply because it does not remove the cause 
thereof. On the contrary, it increases the very 
difficulty it was given to remove, by rendering 
the liver, &c., more unwilling to act without 
being whipt! than before. 

But this is not the only harm it does; it pro- 
duces a determination to the lower part of the 
bowels, &c., that often proves very serious; 
this and the fancied necessity of giving it after 
confinement, is what makes so many “ female 
difficulties,” “ weaknesses,” “ fallings,” &c. 

‘s Now, supposing labor to have commenced, 
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By letting her alone merely ! 

“ What, shall we so far depart from all com- 
mon usage as to stand idly by, give no help, too, 
‘nor nothing ” to help nature in her expelling 
efforts !” 

“Help nature!” poor, presumptuous fools, 
wait till she asks for help, at least—and in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred you will 
find you are not called upon at all. 

It has been mine to attend several hundred 
births, and never in but a very few instances did 
I find it necessary to do anything to “ assist 
nature,” and, in my opinion, the “ assisting na- 
ture,” so frequently desired by the anxious and 
fearful, has been productive of ten times as much 
evil as good. 

That ergot possesses the power to increase 
uterine action, I will grant for argument’s sake, 
if nothing more—and also, that circumstances 
may occur where it may be necessary or advisa- 
ble to increase the action; but cold water applied 
to the bowels is all-sufficient; at least in the 
worst cases of inefficiency with which I have 
had to do, I have found it so. 

Mechanical assistance is sometimes necessa- 
ry, but not nearly to the extent it is generally 
supposed. In most cases of difficult labor even, 
nature will manage to relieve herself, take it all 
and in all, about as well as the most scientific 
and skillful surgeon can do, and ten times as 
well as the majority of the presiding “ geniuses” 
at such times can possibly do. 

In short, as a general thing, all the accouchear 
has to do is to be in readiness to receive the lit- 
tle stranger, and perform those duties which 
every attendant, of good sense, can learn to do as 
well asthe surgeon. You may stupify the brain 
so as to render the patient insensible to after- 
pains, but you cant stop them; they are caused 
by the contraction of the uterus upon itself, 
which is absolutely necessary to stop the hemor- 
rhage, and to have it resume its natural condi- 
tion. If you take opinm, &c., to quiet the pain, 
you do it at the expense of your general health. 

I often find it necessary to increase the pain! 
that is, to increase the contraction, in order to 
facilitate the closing up of the bleeding vessels. 
This is done in the same manner as you would 
do to produce increase of “ pains” on action be- 
fore delivery, namely, by cold cloths, constantly 
applied to the bowels. Many and many a woman’s 
life has been saved when in danger from flood- 
ing, by this simple and always present remedy. 
It is necessary sometimes to use injections largely 
of the same precious element. The treatment 
of the mother after delivery is simple, very. 

If she be warm and uncomfortable from Jong 
perspiration, wash her all over in water slightly 
tepid; then let her rest for twelve hours with only 
a wet bandage on the bowels. After this a sitz 
bath of sixty to seventy degrees, according to 
the constitution, &c., with occasional wash- 
downs, is all that is necessary, unless the bowels 
be constipated ; if so, the third day give an injec- 
tion of tepid water. 
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water and pure soap the first time ; after this cold 
water is decidedly best; feed it with sugar and 
water till the milk comes. Having dressed the 
cord with lint, with linen bandage, and you’ve 
done all. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


CHAPTER III, 


One can hardly decide which to rejoice at sight 
of the most—the cradle—or—the coffin. The 
one is the depository of joy—the other of sor- 
row. One heralds in hopes, the other takes 
away misery. The birth, the death of a babe! 
We feast at the former, at the latter we weep ; 
but as children now are, it would be as wise to 
weep at the cry which bespeaks the entrance 
into this world of a new soul, as at the death- 
rattle which indicates its departure. 

Job, good old Job, cursed the day he was born. 
He prayed that its remembrance might be blotted 
out. I will not go as far as Job; but I do not 
know that I care to rejoice at my existence; for 
LIFE to me has issued from two fountains, the 
bitter and the sweet. As regards health of the 
body, I have never known what it.is in perfec- 
tion ; and as regards the health of the soul, that 
it has maintained itself against fearful odds, my 
history will demonstrate. 

I was the first-born of my parents, and all 
first-born children are wonderful children. 


‘* Some are born to greatness. 
Some achieve greatness, 
And some have greatness thrust upon them. ” 


My greatness was of the latter character. My 
father had calculated my nativity, had cast my 
horoscope, and my star shone brightly. Not a 
cloud dimmed its twinkle. It rode as clear in 
the heavens as the star of Power’s Gitano. I 
was wonderfully made; a born genius—in his 
esteem ; and greatness was to be thrust on me, 
«nill it, will it.” 

There lived in our village a “ maiden lady,” 
named B r. She was none the worse for 
living wnmarried—in fact she was better. Celi- 
bacy is by no means the vice it is represented 
to be. In many instances, as respects both 
sexes, it is a high virtue. More especially is it 
virtuous in a woman to live unmarried. Society 
makes her dependent, an appendage, a thing ; 
gives her half her rights only, and that grudg- 
ingly ; places her interests, her hopes, her prop- 
erty, her name, her ‘indentity, in the power of 
the man to whom she surrenders ; demands that 
her surrenders shall be, in the Janguage of 
chivalry, “rescue, or no rescue;” and covers 
her so completely, buries her so entirely under 
her lord, as to coin a term expressly to indicate 
her condition, and, in legal phraseology, terms 
her a 


‘* Femme ooverte."’ 


It stakes all her happiness on a single throw, 
after having made her as unskillful as possible. 


‘ It educates her so that she shall not know the © 


Let the child be well washed with warm ? honest from the knave, the man of heart from him JX 
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of special pleading, the man of genius from the 
man of dull plodding, the man of philanthropy 
from the miserly wretch. And if this were not 
so, if she had discernment, it precludes her from 
its exercise. It laughs at her for her coarse 
fibre. If, in a matter of so much moment as that 
of connecting her individual and social, her phy- 
sical and spiritual destinies with another, she 
takes the initiative, it calls her masculine, de- 
clares she o’erleaps the bounds of decorum, and 
apes powers and prerogatives belonging only to 
the opposite sex. And what does society, if she 
abstains from all this—if quietly, dumb-like as a 
lamb before its shearers, she says nothing—she 
waits to be asked? It laughs if she is not asked, 
and laughs still louder, if, when asked, she re- 
fuses. It insists that she shall not seek actively 
a companion that will suit her tastes, and whose 
strength shall aid her in climbing successfully 
life’s steep hill, under penalty of unsexing her- 
self; and it equally insists that she shall marry 
somebody, or be made the butt of neighborhood 
gossip, the theme of tea-party conversation, and 
have affixed the soubriquet of “ oLD map,” to 
carry, Hester Prynne like, as a scarlet letter to 
her grave. Such injustice has forced thousands 
of girls into embraces that they loathed, and 
made their marriage-bed a hell—their home the 
abode of discord and misery. Thank God, this 
result is coming to its finale. The Graces, the 
Celias, the Fannys, the Marys, the Phebes, all 
over the country, are concluding to live single 
lives, in preference to union with those who can 
in no way aid them in developing the higher 
life. They act wisely. Hard as is the lot of 
woman without man for a he)pmate, her lot is 
still harder with man fora clog. Marriage im- 
plies and embraces more than an agreement to 
dwell together for the promotion of special inte- 
rests. It always contemplates more than this ; it 
permits union only where Love is. All the 
priests or judges in Christendom cannot marry 
a man and woman unless they love each other. 
They may legalize the relation, but they cannot 
make it lawful. They cannot spread over the 
ceremony the sanction of propriety, nor lift its 
issues beyond the pale of illegitimacy. Love 
(not lust) alone can do this; love that is pure, 
intelligent, elevating. There may be more or 
less of ceremony, more or less of respect paid to 
conventional arrangments. But however multi- 
plied the forms or burdensome the ceremonies, 
the whole procedure is abominably degrading 
and impious, unless it be sanctified by love. 

Why, then, should high-minded, noble-souled 
women part with their independence, their right 
and privilege to struggle after a loftier position, 
to have the fruit they grasp turn to ashes on 
their lips? The land is full of such women, 
who thoughtlessly, and under the promptings of 
passion and fancy, have publicly allied them- 
selves to men who cared infinitely less for 
them than their broad acres. Such men are not 
husbands. Such women are not wives; for 
ceremonies and forms have no creative power. 

At best, they only give publicity to the reality. 
EN 
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They stand in the gateways of opinion as criers 
of deeds done. Their sanction may be more or 
less important where there is a living union, but 
where there is no union of soul they cannot make 
the outward union less disgusting—less a sham ; 
for no power of statute, opinion, or custom, can 
give validity to SHAMS. 

Is it wonder, then, that educated, high-minded 
women are refusing to wed? To me it is not. 
Iam glad of it. I consider it a harbinger of re- 
demption to the sex. It tells clearly that woman 
is getting glimpses of the sphere to which great 
Nature has assigned her. She will live with a 
companion, an associate, an equal, a husband, if 
she can; but at any rate she will /ive—not vege- 
tate—not drawl out an oyster existence—not 
breathe, but Jive—in the noble, manly sense of 
the term. God bless the single women of this 
country, say I. They are the poasessors of 
noble hearts, cultivated intellects, sensitive souls. 

Now I do not mean, in defending the single 
women of this country as a class, to stand god- 
father to each individual of that class. To do 
this would force me to defend Miss B——r, a 
thing I feel quite disinclined to. Miss B——r, 
as soon as it was proper for her, called to see my 
mother and the baby. She was a fussy, old 
thing, and she insisted on taking me. After 
holding me for a minute or two, and looking very 
intently, she with great gravity delivered her 
prognosis. Reader, do you know what a prog- 
nosis is? Lest you should not, permit me to 
tell you. A prognosis is [a prognostication. 
It is a Greek word, used by medical men, to 
make “ common folks,” like you and me, believe 
they are learned. Well, Miss B. prognosticated, 
and pronounced me to have wonderful talents. 
She was a cunning woman. She wanted my 
father’s influence in her behalf asa school-ma’am, 
and so she took him on his blind side, and de- 
clared to him that I should be “ something won- 
derful.” 

When I was three yers old, my father left his 
home for Sacketts Harbor. The United States 
and Great Britain were at war. Canada, and 
the States that border it, were the seat of the 
contest. He was drafted as surgeon, and went. 
I recollect as vividly as can be his mounting a 
horse called Bod, and on a canter riding out of 
our door yard and our village away to the 
North; whilst I, poor little fellow, was turned 
over to Miss B— r, who was to 

“teach my young idea how to shoot.” 

If I was ever to astonish Christendom by my 

talents, if I was ever to turn up an 

* admirable Crichton.” 

my parents thought no time was to be lost. So 
Miss B r took me across our door-yard, 
and leading me into her school-room, seated 
me ona little bench, by her side, till my turn 
came to read. Capital idea! was it not? Think! 
I was getting advanced in life—I had been an 
inhabitant of this sublunary sphere for ten 
hundred and ninety-five days; and I knew 
nothing more substantial than to ride my dog, 


caress my tame woodchuck, feed chickens from ; 
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the door-stone, and look at, and try to under- 
stand, a variety of things of which I knew not 
the cause or the uses, and do not unto this day. 
O, Miss B——r! I am now on the shady side 
of life. It is approaching autumn with me. 
My leaf isin “the sere and yellow,” and you 
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| are 

$ “dead, and your body turned to clay ;” 
¢ 
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but from any height wheresoever you may be 
sitting, looking down on me, please to hear me 
say: Of all the features I have known, those of 
my schoolmasters and mistresses are the most 
indelibly daguerreotyped on my soul’s tablet. 
‘ How plainly I can see you now, as you were 

then, dressed like a maid of the Puritan stamp, 

or like the wife of 

‘* Miles Standish, of Mayflower memory,” 


Plain, prim, exact, with no gew-gaws—no orna- 
ment—not even that of a meek and quiet spirit 
—severe, cold, selfish, unsocial, and unsympa- 
thizing. The hoar frosts of November were not 
more chilling to a hot-house blossom than was 
your presence to me. No wonder that I stutter- 
ed, that I called A B, and said E was X. What 
else was to be expected? I was an exotic. An 
aura such as surrounded you was not indigen- 
ous to me. I was from a torrid zone, and I 
shivered for the clime natural to me. My 
mother—I blush !—had warm blood in her veins, 
and a warm heart in her bosom, and I had lain 
next that heart, and felt its throbbings ; and her 
blood had coursed my tiny frame before I made 
my debut to this world of sin. To put me by 
your side was to crucify me, to impale my young 
spirit on a speur’s point, and I longed for that 
nook—my mother’s lap— 
‘so soft, so gentle, and so kind,” 

whence I could look up into her beautiful face 
and feast on her loveliness. 

Shall I ever forget how, at that time of life, I 
studied your features, Miss B——r? With 
what instinctiveness I sought sympathy, and how 
my soul turned from your hard, unloving face 
upon itself, and said “ Nothing for you there!” 
My tuition under you gave shape to my whole 
life. It solved a problem tougher than any in 
Euclid. It demonstrated the worth of a heart. 
Young as I was, I could observe and compare ; 
and I did so. I brought my dear, good mother 
and you into contrast, and the decision was made 
without trouble. From that hour—its dawning 
is as distinct as that of yestermorning—I shrunk 
from the frigid and un-emotional in character, 
and bound myself to such as had, lineaments that 
could dilate at sight of suffering and sorrow. 

Time rolled on. My father came home from 
the wars. I was old enough to wear coatee and 
pantaloons. I was six years old; how I strutted! 
I have since seen “children of large growth” 
strut pretty much after the same fashion and from 
pretty much the same motives. At this period, 
my father, still clinging to the notion that I was 
born to make a stir jn the world, thought it high 
time to put me under different tutelage. I was 
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too old to be taught by a woman. What was to ¢ 


be done? The village of my nativity was no 
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(|) large. There were few men of fore-handedness 
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in it, and the hope of inducing them to go in with 
him and establish a select school was faint. Yet 
he was bent on having me taught by a man; and 
he concluded to try the village pastor. He ap- 
plied to him, and the reverend gentleman con- 
sentéd. My father fitted up with rough-boarding 
partition a room in the attic of his drug store, cut 
and made a dormer window in the roof, so that 
light could be admitted and I could see out on to 
the top of a horse shed; and on the Ist day of 
April, 1817, with a dull, plodding cousin of mine 
many years older than myself, I took my seat 
in that little pent up room and commenced the 
study of the Latin language. It was a beautiful 
morning; the green grass had spread itself over 
the road sides and along the village paths; the 
tall Lombardy poplars were leafing out nicely and 
tenderly ; and the robins were chirping in their 
branches. The wild thorn-apple was in blossam, 
and the wild plum was following suit. The 
beautiful, modest violet lifted its head with inex- 
pressible gracefulness from the path-border of 
my father’s door yard; and the rose in the corner 
gave forth buds of promise. 

How sweet was the air; it was filled with fra- 
grance: a warm shower of rain had fallen in the 
night, and the sun was lifting up vapor from val- 
ley and hill-top. The old steeple-top sheathed 
in tin glistened in its rays, and held its Head 
proudly in the air, as if to say——“ this is the way 
to Heaven! On such morning as this, did a little 
boy, with feeble frame, asthmatic, thin in flesh, 
nervous and highly excitable, with too greatly 
developed reflective powers, take his departure 
from the outward world, never again to enter it 
as a child. O, that hour! how full of thought 
and of sorrow to me. How I longed for play, for 
the run down the hill, for the cow milking, the 
sheep and calves feeding, for the rides to the 
wood, for the ridings of OLp Bos to water, and 
other things to give me full sweep and grace of 
my bodily powers. But I was a Genius, and 
must study Latin. A year passed, and my poor 
little dwarfed spirit was saved from ruin by “ fall- 
ing in love.” 

“ Oh, if there is one law above the rest 
Written in wisdom—if there is 3 word 
That I wonld trace as with a pen of fire 
Upon the unsanned temper of a child— 
If there is anything that keeps the mind 
Open to ange! visits, and repels 
The ministry of ill— ’tis Human Love !"’ 

I loved my mother and a grown-up girl. 
There dwelt at this time with my parents a 
voung woman about nineteen years of age. Her 
name was Adelaide Greenwood—sister of the 
celebrated Grace Greenwood of this day. We 
always called her Delia. She was not handsome 
—was beautiful. There’s a distinction for you, 
reader !—she was beautiful. She carried the 
brightest and best pair of eyes in her head, with 
one exception, I ever saw. They talked, convers- 
ed langhed, prayed, sung, and said sweet things— 
those eyes; and then water never run down hill 
more easily than tears flowed from them at sight 
of sorrow. They were the inlets and outlets to 
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her soul. Look into them, and you could see 
how innocent, trusting, generous, amiable, and 
loving was her heart. Look again, and you 
would see them flashing with intelligence of the 
highest order. She ruled me with those eyes, 
and that heart of hers. She was a poet of the first 
order, though of what is called poetry I know not 
that she even wrote a line; her prose was all 
poetry; she never talked common-place, but al- 
ways spoke common sense. Unlike myself at that 
time, she had her earthly resting places, spots of 
green, where her dove-spirit sealed itself; but she 
also took flight into a sphere of life higher than 
the mere worldling will ever dream of. Her 
voice was musical as a linnet’s, and varied in its 
tones as those of a mocking bird; yet I have no 
recollection of any attempt on her part to sing. 
I have often thought whether there was such 
natural connection between large, dark, soft 
eyes and sweet voice, as to warrant the conclu- 
sion that where one found the former the latter 
was sure to be found. My experience is in favor 
of the conclusion. I never saw a man, or woman; 
boy, or girl, with such eyes, who had a harsh 
grater-like voice» The eyes, if so peculiar as to 
possess originality of expression, almost always 
indicate the tones that will fall on the ear when 
the individual speaks. Take a man like, Senator 
Butler of South Carolina! The intonations of 
his voice could be known as well before as after 
he had spoken. His is a foxy eye, deep set, with 
over-hanging lash, and flashing forth stratagem 
and cunning constantly. Restless, watchful, 
turning on all sides, peering out from under its 
lid as if he expected every instant to hear the 
political hounds baying on his track. One would 
swear that the man’s voice would be like the 
barking of a fox at eventide,—short, coarse, nerv- 
ous, lacking fullness. 

But Delia’s voice was as capable of full vol- 
ume as were her eyes. And it produced as de- 
cided effects. Throw her into mixed company 
—and in fifteen minutes all would gather about 
her to listen not only to wha: she had to say, but 
to her manner and tone of saying it. 

Well: this girl kept my heart true to humani- 
ty, else I should have been a misanthrope before 
I entered my teens. I loved her—child as I was 
—but not with passion. I loved her as one 
might suppose a child of my age might love a 
being of superior order. I worshiped her. 
She to me was the embodiment of the Divine. 
She to my young mind was the most perfect 
symbol, the most glorious representative of God 
that I had seen, or conceived ; for she filled my 
ideal. She answered to the strength of my im- 
aginativeness. I looked on her, and my pant- 
ings after something higher, holier, nobler than 
I elsewhere saw, were satisfied. She kept me 
true to my instincts. She had watched her own 
and kept them unperverted, so that in all mat- 
ters of right and wrong she was as keen-scented 
as an Indian warrior on the trail of his foe. 
She was no controversialist, disliked strife 
avoided making issues on disputed questions; 
but, when compelled to do so, saw through a 
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knotty point with a glance like an eagle’s, and 
with a dignity like that of a queen met her re- 
sponsibilities fairly. 

She is dead. She died many long years ago, 
and in my boyhood I was left alone. She had 
loving friends. Father, mother, brothers, sister, 
all dear to her, as she was to them; but I ven- 
ture to say, that nnt one of them now living can 
call up her image as freshly as the man can, 
who, up to the time of her decease, was a little 
Latin scholar and her devoted worshiper: If I 
did not cherish for my parents a fond love, I 
should feel impelled to say that, with the excep- 
tion of Delia Greenwood, 

“the whole of those that surrounded me 
were a pack of fools.’’ 
But they acted up to their knowledge, for light 
and truth were not at that day evolved as at the 
present. Now, I have no patience to exhibit to 
those who house the young in school-rooms, 
teaching them abstractions, where they ought to 
send them abroad in the sunshine, and make 
them observe and learn by induction. No child 
ought to see the inside of a school-house till full 
twelve years have rolled over his head. This 
does not necessarily imply that he may not 
know his letters, or be incapable of reading. 
‘These he can be taught at periods of cessation 
from bodily exercise by his mother; and if she 
cannot do as much as this for her child, she 
has no right to be a mother. His school is out- 
of-doors, on the hill-side, in the meadow field, 
under the shady butter-nut, by the water-stream, 
with labor and recreation appropriately mingled 
—and freedom from all intense intellectual ex- 
citement. Will fathers and mothers always be 
silly? Will they never learn? Which de- 
velops first in the order of Nature, the animal or 
the spiritual? the physical or the intellectual ? 
A child comes into this world with its animal 
wants in predominance. Its propensities are in 
advance of its moral sentiments. Its perceptive 
grow in early years more rapidly than its reflect- 
ive powers. Children observe earlier than they 
compare or causate. A very moderate modicam 
of sense exercised by parents would go greatly 
toward avoidance of heart-ache, and “the im- 
provement of the breed” of men and women. 
To be continued. 


A FemaLe MepicaL SrupENT.—A correspondent 
sends us the following extract of a letter from a medi- 
cal gentleman in London :—“ You will smile, T think, 
when I tell you that we have a female student at Bar- 
tholomews—you have doubtless heard of Miss Black- 
well, of American celebrity. Well, on entering the an- 
atomical theatre a few mornings since, Mr. Paget said 
that this lady had applied to be admitted as a student 
at the Hospital ; and that aftor consulting the gover- 
nors, the medical officers had agreed to receive her ; 
and he therefore hoped that she would be treated with 
every consideration and respect by the students. Mr. 
Paget then said, I will now introduce her to you ; and 
stepping in the museum walked in with the lady, 
whom he couducted to her seat. She then very coolly 
removed her bonnet, and sat as unconoernedly in the 
midst of us as if she had been there six months. She 
has been a regular attendant since, but the students 
generally do not like it.” —English paper. 
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PRACTICE IN WATER-CURE. 


BY T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 
CASE XX.—ASTHMA. 


Ir I were to declare my utter ignorance of the 
nature and cause of this disease, I should follow 
the example of most medical writers. Its symp- 
toms are apparent enough, its diagnosis is easy, 
but all the rest is very much in the dark. Web- 
ster’s Dictionary may seem a strange place to 
look for the description of a disease, but it is not 
a bad one, when you want it brief and compre- 
hensive. The old Doctor of Laws probably con- 
sulted some dozens of doctors of medicine before 
he wrote down the following : 

“ AsTHNA, A chronic, paroxysmal, and inter- 
mittent disease of respiration ; the paroxysms 
exascerbating and remitting; the inspirations, 
during the attack, fuller and more frequent than 
pene but with a sensation of want of air, ac- 

companied by P of the skin and lividness 

e lips. The term is also often applied to 
a difficulty of breathing.” 

It would be difficult to find a better description 
of this disease, so far as its phenomena and 
symptoms are concerned ; but its absolute nature 
is untouched. Itis called spasmodic; but where 
are the spasms? are they in the muscles of the 
chest, the diaphragm, the bronchia, the trachea, 
the larynx, or where? Dr. Webster does not 
inform us. Let us turn to Professor Dickson, a 
very careful and highly respectable authority. 

“« The pathology of Asthma,” says Professor 
Dickson, Ke is difficult and obscure. The diff- 
culty of breathing is twofold, and urges both 
during expiration and inspiration. Itis hence 
plausibly suppenee either that the muscular 
fibres of the bronchia are everywhere rigid, re- 
fusing both to contract and to dilate; or, that in 
some portions of the air-tubesg, these fibres are 
spasmodically contracted, resisting both the en- 
trance and exit of air.’ 

The usual treatment of Asthma is vague and 
palliative. The lancet, cupping, emetics, pur- 
gatives, and narcotics are used, especially the 
latter. Some eulogize tobacco, some stramo- 
nium; lobelia, the spider’s web, coffee, and 
opium, camphor, ether, ipecac, the inhalation 
of gases, and galvanism, have all been tried, but 
with no very remarkable success. 

The recent causes of asthma are as obscure as 
everything else about it. In a majority of cases 
we may find a hereditary predisposition. Bad air 
is considered a cause; but it isa curious fact 
that the air which will excite attacks in one case 
will relieve them in another. Hence some asth- 
matics find a high airy situation in the country 
suit them best-—others find their only relief in liv- 
ing in the city. The paroxysms are excited by 
sudden changes of temperature, exposures to 
cold or moisture, to the bad air of crowded 
apartments, to certain gases, and some odors. 
They come on especially after full meals and 
late suppers, and follow repelled eruptions. 

Marshall Hall has a remark in his admirable 
work on diagnosis, which shows him to be an 
acute observer. He says “ True Asthma arises, 
I believe, generally, from dyspepsia.” 

My observation of the disease assures me that 


it is most intimately connected with, if not abso- 
lutely dependent upon, the condition of the sto- 
mach and the skin; and any treatment which will 
secure the healthy action of these organs will cure 
the disease. Both stomach and skin are in a 
delicate, sensitive condition; but it is my belief, 
that the state of the skin has the most direct in- 
fluence upon the disease. The stomach acts 
upon the skin, the skin upon the organs of res- 
piration. 

The case I have under treatment is that uf a 
mercantile broker in this city, who has been a 
sufferer for fifteen years. The disease is clearly 
hereditary. The patient is an active business 
man, with a family to support in a style which 
demands his constant exertions; and the treat- 
ment has, in consequence, been partial and inter- 
rupted. I have at no time been able to put him 
under the full treatment the case requires. The 
skin, in this case, is in such a sensitive condi- 
tion, that I have been obliged to use the greatest 
caution. The wet sheet brought ona violent 
paroxysm. Even a wet towel laid over the chest, 
in an otherwise dry blanket pack, produced the 
same effect. Doubtless this condition might 
have been overcome, had I been able to take the 
case fully in hand; but I had only an hour a day 
—an hgur at night after a busy, toilsome day— 
to workin. I tried the wet jackets, both night 
and day, but they brought on the paroxysm; and 
I was reduced to a quick cold bath, with a free 
rubbing in the morning, a wet bandage around 
the abdomen, worn pretty low, a dry pack car- 
ried tothe point of perspiration, followed by a 
short douche at five o’clock, and a tepid sitz 
bath on going to bed. 

This course gradually strengthened the skin, 
relieved the paroxysms when they occurred, and 
gave great relief; but this was not so marked, 
until I had, with some difficulty, succeeded in 
getting my patient upon a rigid diet. He was 
obstinate for a time, protesting that his stomach 
had nothing to do with the disease, and that 
what he ate in moderation made no difference ; 
but when I persuaded him to make the trial of a 
very spare and simple diet, leaving all warm 
drinks, all oily food, and making many of his 
meals on bread and water, he soon found how 
much influence his stomach had, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon the disease. 

The cold weather has crept upon us ; we have 
had our autumnal frosts and storms ; but the 
usual attacks of the asthma have not made their 
appearance. My patient has not lost a day from 
his business, nor a night’s sleep ; he bears expo- 
sures to the cold aud rain he has not been able 
to endure for ten years past ; and there is every 
prospect, even with the little treatment he can 
give time for, of an ultimate cure, though a more 
discouraging case it would be difficult to meet 
with. I need not say that during all this period 
of fifteen years everything that promised relief 
had been tried, and, as is usual in such cases, } 
tried in vain. 

In the Water-Cure, even under these disad- 
vantageous circumstances, the relief has always 
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been immediate, and the improvement marked, 
and apparently of a permanent character. In 
other cases, I have been able to use more treat- 
ment, and have produced greater effects, in a 
shorter period ; but I give this case as an encour- 
agement to perseverance, under apparently in- 
superable difficulties, and as an instance of what 
the Water-Cure can do, if we give it.only balf a 
chance. 

The influence of the state of the skin upon 
this disease, as well as upon many others, ap- 
pears to have entirely escaped the notice of pa- 
thologists. It is the constriction of the skin by 
cold which brings on the attack in most cases; 
and whatever will excite the action of the skin 
will give relief, and whatever will restore its 
health will also cure the disease. Hence the 
temporary relief afforded often by the ordinary 
remedies. An emetic causes perspiration ; small 
doses of ipecac., especially if combined with 
opium or camphor, produce the same effect. To- 
bacco,with those unaccustomed to it, stramonium, 
lobelia, all act upon the skin, but in the same 
wretched and poisonous way as all drug medi- 
cines; and what little temporary relief they 
give, is at the cost of future suffering. But with 
the Water-Cure, we have not only immediate 
relief, but at the same time we secure a perma- 
nent benefit. 
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WOMAN’S DRESS. 


BY MRS. R. B. GLEASON. 


Is not your wide-spread and valuable Journal, 
though in most respects greatly in advance of 
the age, in one point a little in the rear? You 
have no ladies’ fashion plate, that important part 
of a magazine to which one-half of the human 
race always turn with a personal, practical in- 
terest, and into which the other half always de- 
sire to look, probably to keep their standard of 
taste correct, as to what is becoming in ladies’ 
apparel. 

But xo fashion plate is better than one teach 
ing such gross violation of the laws of our being 
as those set forth in all popular periodicals. 

But really, would it not be a curiosity, equal 
to any that Barnum’s Museum contains, to see 
even in picture a style of dress for women, com- 
fortable, convenient—in short, one in no wise 
conflicting with their bodily functions or life’s 
duties? And how much more glorious would 
it be to see every woman free from every fetter 
that fashion has imposed! Such a day of “ uni- 
versal emancipation”’ of thesex would be worthy 
of a celebration through all coming time. The 
Quaker mode of dress is better than any other 
prevalent, though noi perfect. In some respects, 
as a matter of taste and convenience, it might be 
improved; but its construction is more favor- 
able for health than most other forms, and from 
being without change, it gives greater mental 
freedom, by saving a world of thought, as well 


; asa world of work. Hence women of this sect, 


as a class, surpass others in general intelligence, 
and retain their youthful look and vigor longer. 
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tions “ weaker sex,” “ softer sex,” and the like, 
would be far less appropriate than now. Wo- 
man’s intellectual power, as well as physical, 
would then rise far above its present standard. 

A permanent fashion is not to be desired, un- 
less there were some head wise enough to frame 
one every way perfect, which is not to be sup- 
posed. Man is a progressive being; and wo- 
man, who was made as a helpmeet, surely 
ought to be so too. The change should not be 
yearly, monthly, or weekly, as in Paris, but 
when any real improvement was suggested to 
any mind, be it a matter of beauty, economy, 
comfort, or convenience. Now we have change 
on change in such quick succession, that the 
husband might well “ hurry home with his wife’s 
new bonnet, lest it got out of style before he got 
Shere.” But precious few of the changes are 
for the better ; most of them from bad to bad, 
and some of them from bad to worse. 

When the day of corsets passed away, there 
was great commendation, as well there might 


be, but not at what soon followed. Then came ; women it sometimes extended to the right iliac 


the heavy skirts, bustles, long waists, and longer 
points, filled with whalebones and other splints, 
fit only to be used on the human frame in case 
of broken bones. This style of drees has in- 
duced more suffering than tight lacing, though 
that was a more speedy cause of death. One 
oppressed and displaced important organs, though 
not the vital ; the other attacked the very citadel 
of life. Both of them are semi-suicidal in their 
tendency. One usually extinguishes the lamp 
of life early ; the other half quenches it, leaving 
it to flicker on through many a long and painful 
year. 

The excessive heat induced by an inordinate 
amount of clothing, has caused spinal affections 
and relaxation of the muscles of the back and 
abdomen. Then from the skirts not being sus- 
tained by the shoulders, as they should always 
be, what are termed the “dragging, bearing 
down sensations” have ensued. ‘To relieve 
these, woman is harnessed in an abdominal sup- 
porter, wearing at the same time a much more 
efficient abdominal depressor, in the shape of a 
bodice waist. The harm these have done, and 
are still doing tothe present and prospective 
generations, words fail to tell. No matter if they 
are loose, as the wearers always declare them 
to be, these unyielding points cause more or less 
pressure upon the abdomen, unless the form is 
erect, or rather thrown a little back—a position 
which no one maintains but fora short time. 
And this pressure chiefly falls where there is’no 
bony framework to resist, there being only the 
muscular and cellular tissue, and the still more 
yielding, displaceable organs beneath. Thus the 
free motion of the diaphragm is impeded, abdo- 
minal respiration hindered, and hence the blood 
is imperfectly oxygenized. The stomach, being 
short of room, cannot do its work well, and 
indigestion ensues. 

Consequent upon excessive pres3ure, come 
torpidity of the liver and portal circulation, 
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more ease and beauty? Why, we might as 
well pretend that a wry neck, crick in the back, 
a stiff hip or knee, made one’s motions more 
graceful. We laugh at the Chinese for wearing 
wooden shoes, but that is but a shadow of a sin 
compared with our wooden waists. ‘They girdle 
but the extremity of a limb, we the very body of 
the tree. 

Much as a “snug fit ” is admired, how much 
more beautiful were the loose, flowing robes of 
the ancients, allowing freedom of motion to 
every joint, tendon, and muscle our Heavenly 
Father hath given us. 

Our present style of clothing, when not guilty 
of compression, is, in many respects, cumber- 
some. Look a moment at a walking dress in a 
fashion plate. The name should signify a form 
of apparel suitable for active out-door exercise. 
But what do we find? Why, the same snug 
waist, in wearing which the walker must be 
soon “ out of breath,” for the reason that not more 
than half the amount needful can be taken in. 
Long, heavy skirts, which fetter the limbs, as 
well as perform the office of a street broom; a 
thin slipper, so that the feet are soon wet, if the 
earth has been moistened by dew, or the pavements 
by the sweeper. The arms are confined to hold 
on the mantilla or shawl, thrown so gracefully 
over the shoulders, the freedom of which would 


accompanied by constipation. The returning ; 
blood being obstructed, congestion of the lower 
bowels, and perhaps piles, follow. Along with | 
this train of evils, wellnigh equal to those which ; 
Pandora’s box contained, comes often prolapsus 
uteri, from undue pressure of the impending vis- ; 
cera upon its fundus, together with the debili- 3 
tating causes above mentioned. Perhaps this ; 
scourge of woman is accompanied by leucorrhæa, 
painful or profuse menstruation, uterine neural- ° 
gia, and similar accompaniments. 

When the fashion of all chest and no abdo- ' 
men first began its reign, young women were 
often delighted to find themselves “ growing 
longer waisted,” as they termed it. And how 
was this, when they had attained their height ; 
some years since? In no other way than by the ° 
compression and depression of the interfering 
organs. 

Our Professor of Anatomy said to the class, 
when demonstrating the location of the liver, 
“that its lower border corresponded with the 
lower margin of the ribs, usually; but that in 


fossa” (or internal cavity of the hip-bone). Then 
added, “ If you wish to find all the organs in 
their normal position, procure a male subject.” 
As much as to say, women are so deformed by 
art, that not even their remains are fit for dissec- 
tion. Sarcastic as was the remark, it contained 
too much truth. It is to be feared that few fe- ; 
male forms are what unrestrained nature would 
have made them. The floating ribs are ap- ; 
proximated; the umbilicus, which should be ; 
near the centre of the protuberance, is now usu- 

; 

; 
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exercise to the entire body. 

How much better some simple dress, fitted to 
the form, but so loosely as to allow of freedom of 
inspiration and motion, of a material of sufficient 
warmth so as not to require a shawl; skirt 
short, so that the limbs can move freely, on 
the feet good boots, such as a man would wear 
on a similar walk, the limbs well protected by 
a garment which we will call pants, if the sen- 
sitive reader will not be shocked by calling any 
portion of a lady’s apparel by that name. 

Why are short dresses, which all agree are 
decidedly becoming for a young miss, so impro- 
per, indelicate, and immodest, as soon as‘she has . 
passed into her teens? Why must she, as soon 
as she puts on womanhood, cover her lower ex- 
tremities to the very tip of the toe with a flowing 
robe, however inconvenient she may find it at 
times? No matter if her neck and arms are 
nude, even when the state of her health, and 
that of the weather, demand that they be warmly 


ally quite above it, so much are the viscera de- 
pressed. 

Compression is more hurtful to woman’s frame 
than man’s,- for the reason that her muscular 
fibre is less firm, und more loose, soft, cellular 
tissue enters into her organization; hence it 
yields more readily. This pliability and mobility 
are needful, to allow of the change of form 
which maternity induces Were much resist- 
ance offered then, harm if not destruction to° 
some of the internal organs would ensue. To 
gentle pressure, whether from within or without, 
her form readily yields. It would seem that 
“the world, in its wisdom,” thought this plasti- 
city given that woman might shape herself to 
please her own fancy, or rather that of men. 

But the changes made thus far have been in 
nowise for the better. True, thousands of long 
and slender waists have been made, which are 
called beautiful. But were our standard of ; 
beauty the one given us by Infinite Wisdom, we 
should cease to admire such. Is not a thing 
beautiful in proportion as it accomplishes the 
end for which it was designed? If so, then 
away with your fashionable forms, which prevent 
the healthful action of those organs they should 
protect. Our present mode of dress forbids the 
full motion of one-half the joints of the spinal l 
column, and of the corresponding anterior and } form of dress, and adopt another, without the 
posterior muscles. And can any one say that 3 sanction of fashion, she is at once vulgar, lacks 
the human frame, thus fettered, moves with taste, and refinement. None of us should wish 


clad, this exposure is to be admired, not criti- 
cised. How abeurd is all this! 

Would men wear clothing so uncomfortable and 
inconvenient as ours, and not complain? Was 
there ever such a grumbling among the whole 
race as when the long, loose camlet cloaks, with 
big capes, were in vogue? Many a man de- 
clared himself so fettered that he could do 
nothing; that he had as lief wear a balloon; 
that it was always in the way, being always in- 
flated with air, and under foot. 

Ifa woman dares to put off an inconvenient 
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facilitate locomotion, besides giving more perfect | 


q 


to be singular, but all should be willing to be £o 
for the sake of the good and the right. All un- 
necessary violation of public opinion is censure- 
able, for to it we all look for protection ; but we 
should never allow it to enslave our bodies or 
our spirits. 
Forest Ciry Water-Curg, ITwaca, N. Y. 
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SURGICAL OPERATION. 

On Thursday an operation was performed at 
the Infirmary in this city, by Dr. J. F. May, 
assisted by Drs. Miller, Johnstone, Stone, and 
Garnet, of this city, and Drs. Witherspoon and 
Coolidge, of the U. S. Army. The patient was 
Richard Eaton, aged thirty-seven years. He 
has for many years lived in this city, and fol- 
lowed hnckstering, ducking, &c., as a means of 
support. He has been a man of a tolerable 
even life, and: comfortable way of living, so far 
as his pursuits would admit, and of a naturally 
good constitution. Three years ago, he was 
taken with the white swelling, or a scrofulous 
degeneration of the knee-joint, as we believe his 
affection is technically termed. 

For seven months past he has been bed-ridden, 
and it was the opinion of his medical advisers 
that he could not survive another month, if the 
continuity of the disease could not be arrested. 
His knee was as large as his head, and the limb 
was badly affected, in all its parts, up to the hip. 
He evinced much courageous determination, and 
calmly awaited the operation, which, we must 
here remark, a patient has seldom survived. The 
preparations were all well made, and a very 
large number of spectators were assembled, 
when chloric ether was administered. Dr. 
May then disarticulaled the hip joint, and re- 
moved the entire limb, in a little over thirty 
seconds! In twenty minutes ligatures were 
applied to the twelve arteries, without the loss 
of more than half a pint of blood. 

When the patient awoke he was asked where 
was the seat of his pain? He replied that his 
knee and foot pained him. He was then told 
that the limb had been entirely removed. He 
smiled in incredulity, and could not, for some 
time, believe the assurances of those around 
him. The surgeons sat by him about three 
quarters of an hour before they finally dressed 
the part, lest secondary hemorrhage should 
ensue. He passed the evening and night well, 
and yesterday was cheerful and in high spirits, 
eating freely the food presented to him. Thus 
far al] indications are wonderfully favorable; 
but the surgeons do not encourage sanguine 
hopes of final recovery. The operation has, as 
we have said, very seldom been finally success- 
ful, and in the present instance the lips of the 
wound are not wholly unaffected by the disease 
that was ascending in his person. We will 
hereafter announce any decisive change that 
may occur in his condition.— Wash. Repub. 

A correspondent, who sends the above case, 
asks :—“ Would not the Water-Cure have saved 
this man’s limb?” Our opinion is very decided 


he that it would, if applied in the early stages, 
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HOME CASES OF WATER-CURE. 


BY M. D. P. 

EARLY in September last, my brother, who is 
about eighteen years old, and naturally healthy, 
was taken with pain in the bowels, and sick- 
ness at the stomach. At first, he thought he 
would try to keep at work, and that it would pass 
off. Butit was not so easy. He grew worse 
in the night, with vomiting, and a severe pain in 
his head and bowels, accompanied with a diar- 
rhæa. He drank cold water, and kept a cold, 
wet cloth on his head the most of the night. Ur- 
gent business called me from home until 9 A. M. 
I then found him worse than ever, with a high 
fever and severe pain, as before stated, appear- 
ing somewhat delirious. In the first place, I 
opened the windows, and then proceeded to put 
him in a cold wet sheet-pack, at the same time 
keeping his head as cold as possible. Jn a few 
minutes I renewed the pack, but instead of one 
sheet, I took two, wrung out of the coldest wa- 
ter that l could get, and let him remain in this 
pack about twenty-five minutes, each pack fol- 
lowed by a cold shower-bath. By this time the 
fever was reduced, so that he felt somewhat com- 
fortable, except the pain in his head. However, 
he felt so much refreshed that he slept most of 
the time, till about 2 o’clock, P. M., when the 
fever returned, with pain as before. I pursued 
the same course—the cold pack, shower-bath, 
&c. This seemed to break up the fever entirely ; 
it could not stand such treatment as this. The 
patient gained very fast, and on the fourth day 
he was out to work as usual, and has been well 
ever since. This is but one of many cases that 
have come under my observation since I began 
to use water as a medicine, and the reason why 
I select this one is, because there were two 
cases very similar to this one, in this neighbor- 
hood, about the same time, that were treated by 
the regular doctors, and it took them as many 
weeks to get about, as it did days for my brother. 
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SICKNESS IN CALIFORNIA is an expensive business. 
The fee bill agreed upon by the San Francisco Medi- 
cal Society is published with their by-laws, and 
fixes the price of a single visit from a physician (who is 
not a regular attendant) at $82; from the regular at- 
tending physician $16 ; and $10 for every mile travel- 
ed from the city ; when detained, for each hour $32; 
for a written opinion or advice, $50 to $100; for a 
visit at night, $100; for an opinion involving a ques- 
tion of law, $150; for a post-mortem examination in 
case of legal investigation, $200; do. made at the fa- 
mily’s request $100; certificate of the state of a pa- 
tient’s health, $250; for vaccination, $32; case of 
ordinary labor, $150; application of forceps, $300 ; 
operation of turning, $500; removing stone from the 
bladder, $500 to $1000 ; for amputation of a leg or 
arm, $300 ; oxtirpation of tumors, $100 to $1000; for 
trephining, $1000 ; operations on tho eye, $100 to 
$1000. The San Francisco Herald, speaking of the 
effects of these high rates on medical gentlemen of the 
States, says: 

“* We beg them not to be deceived, however, by the 
showy appearance of the above rates; there are, un- 
fortunately, many physicians in this city, skillful and 
able as any of the Medical Society, who would be glad 
to earn & month, even though they had to per- 


form, every day, the strange sounding operations to 
which that sum is affixed.” na 
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MEASLES; 
ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT. 
BY JOEL SHEW, M. D. 

“MEasLes, although a very common affection, is 
to be regarded cn the whole as a formidable one. 
It not only tends to the development of other 
diseases which may be at the time dormant in 
the system, but proves not unfrequently of itself 
fatal. ‘This disease is named hy medical men 
in England, morbili, from the Italian, signifying 
a minor plague. It is also called, still oftener, 
rubeola, from the Spanish signifying red. The 
word rubeola was formerly applied to measles 
and scarlatina without distinction, although the 
two diseases are plainly very different from each 
other—not only in character, but generally in 
severity. ə è 

There are reckoned to be three varieties of 
measles : 

1. The vulgaris, or common measles, in which 
the rash is only slightly prominert, extending 
over the mouth and fauces,and in which there 
is harsh dry cough, with inflamed and watery 
eyes. i 

2. The incocta, or imperfect measles, in which 
the rash runs its regular course, with little fe- 
ver, or catarrhal affection, and which does not 
afford any certain security against a subsequent 
attack of the common form of the disease. 

3. The nigra, or black meusles, in which 
the rash appears about the seventh or eighth 
day, assuming a black or livid hue, interspersed 
with yellow, prolonged in its stay, and accom- 
panied with extreme languor and quickness of 
pulse. 

Some have added also another division, called 
rubeola putrida, or putrid measles. 

This affection occurs mostly in children, but 
no age is exempt from it. As to whether adults 
or children have it most severely, does not seem to 
be settled. It generally attacks an individual 
but once during life; but exceptions to this rule 
are not unfrequent. It prevails most in the cold 
and wet seasons of the year, but it may occur, 
and in a very severe form, in the most genial 
season, as in midsummer or autumn. 

Its nature.—That measles is a contagious 
disease, few doubt; it is also supposed to be 
infectious. Jt seems often to come on when 
there has been no exposure whatever to its in- 
fluence. This like all other diseases, must 
have had a beginning somewhere ; and we have 
good reason to believe that it is often recreated 
or that it begins anew in the world. 

Period of tncubation—The books do not tell 
us, but it is supposed that the measles, like 
scarlatina, hatches from eight to twelve days in 
the system before coming out. It may, how- 
ever, be weeks before it makes its appearance. 

Symploms.—Measles is usually ushered in 
by a set of catarrhal symptoms, of greater or 
less violence. There is headache and a de- 
gree of hoarseness, with more or less harsh, 
dry cough, with difficult or oppressed respira- 
tion; there is “flushing of the face, redness 
of the eyes, heaviness of the countenance ;” 
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“a running of the eyes and nose, soreness of 
the throat, sneezing,” with the peculiar cough 
called the “ measles cough.” 

Dr. Marshall Hall’s very concise enumeration 
of the symptoms of measles is the following: 
The disease is early characterized by the 
conjunction of thin fever and a sensation of 
stricture across the forehead and eyes, with a 
disposition to sleep. To these symptoms are 
added, on the second and third days, redness of 
the eyes and turgidity of the eyelids and nos- 
trils, a copious flow of tears, and a frequent 
sneezing, a sense of soreness about the throat, 
hoarseness, a frequent, dry cough, difficulty in 
breathing, and a sense of constriction across 
the chest. The rash commences with distinct, 
red, and nearly circular dots; afterwards latger 
patches appear, which tend to assume crescentic 
forms. The surface of the skin is gently 
raised ; the wrists and hands are papillated ; the 
color of the rash is deeper and less vivid than 
that of scarlatina, being of the raspberry hue ; 
miliary vesicles are frequently seen on the neck, 
breast, and arms. The general surface is less 
tumid than in scarlatina.” 

These symptoms may last from two or three 
to twenty or more days, before the eruption 
shows itself on the surface. Oftener it appears 
on the fourth day. First, we discover it on the 
face, especially on the forehead and chin; 
thence it spreads over the whole face. After 
some hours, it may be seen over a considerable 
part of the trunk and‘extremities. By the next 
day, usually, the body becomes pretty thorough- 
ly covered. It is then most vivid on the face. 
About the sixth day, it becomes paler on the 
face, and redder on the body; and on the 
seventh day it begins to go off. 

The catarrhal symptoms, then, usually prevail 
four days. The cutaneous disease then appears 
and lasts three days, amounting in all to seven 
days. This enumeration will assist the me- 
mory. But cases often vary in progress. The 
catarrhal symptoms may last many days—fifteen 
or twenty—perhaps more—before the eruption 
comes out at all on the surface. But generally 
it arrives at its height on the serenth day, so 
that on the eighih it declines; and on the ninth 
there is only a sort of brownish discoloration left. 
This is the usual course of the disease in ordi- 
nary practice. But the water treatment, as we 
shall hereafter see, has often a marked effect in 
modifying its symptoms and progress. 

In severe cases of measies, there occur some- 
times, about the fourth day, small dark patches 
in the mouth and throat, showing that the mucous 
membrane is affected as well as the skin. 

Character of the eruption.—This varies, as a 
matter of course, considerably in different cases. 
Dr. Elliotson hag described it as follows: 
“ When the affection first appears, there are only, 
at the utmost, little red dots, nearly circular, 
which are scarcely perceptible, and rather less 
than the spots of flea-bites. ‘They become more 
and more numerous, however, and coalesce 
into patches. These are of an irregular figure, 
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and frequently assume a semi-circular or cres- 
centic form. This is characteristic of the dis- 
ease, and is worthy of notice ;—not that the 
diagnosis is often at all difficult ; but if it be difi- 
cult, we may be assisted by remembering that 
the patches in measles affect a semi-circular or 
crescent form;—that in the midst of these 
patches there are circular spots;—and that 
around the patches are spaces of the natural 
color. ‘The disease is most severe upon the 
face. The skin of the face is finer and more 
abundant in red vessels than that of many other 
parts ;—and then it is that the effects of the in- 
flamation are most severe, from these circum- 
stances. The skin is not smooth but roughened, 
so that by passing the finger along it, a little 
roughness is observed ;—hardly worth the name 
of roughness, perhaps, but an inequality. Occa- 
sionally, if the inflammation be severe, this is 
observed in other parts of the body. Sometimes 
the red dots are more or less hard and elevated. 
Although the disease is characterized by patches, 
the inflammation may be so intense as to cause 
the face to swell, and the eyes to be closed ; nay, 
the symptoms may be so severe as to cause lit- 
tle collections of water, the size of millet seeds, 
which are called miliary vesicles; and some- 
times there are papule on the hands, wrists, and : 
fingers ;—elevations of the cuticle, having a dis- 

tinct roughness, in the midst of the patches; so ; 
that while the patches give to the feel a sensa- 

tion of being elevated above the surrounding 
skin, in the midst of these there will be another 


eruption is the cause of the internal mischief; 
but this is by no means certain, and is, on the 
contrary, probably not at all the case; it is just 
as probable that the internal disease put a stop 
to the external. As a general fact, no two con- 
siderable diseases can go on at the same time in 
the living body. The recurrence of another dis- 
ease, in an internal part of the body is sufficient 
to suspend or put a stop to-an external disease. 

Diarrhea following Measles—It not unfre- 
quently happens that a somewhat troublesome 
diarrhcea sets in, or continues after the disease 
is over ; this is more commonly seen in the or- 
dinary modes of treatment, but I have never 
known any troublesome diarrhcea to follow 
measles in a single case where water treatment 
has: been depended on. Still, such a thing is 
possible, and for this reaggn, more particularly, 
I refer to it. When the diarrhoea does occur, it 
is probably often,—especially in the beginning,— 
a normal effort of the system to rid itself of mor- 
bific matter. If this be true, it ought not to be 
interfered with. As it is seen in the old prac- 
tice, it generally becomes more or less inflam- 
matory in its character, as is known by the ten- 
derness of the abdomen, when pressure is made. 
The method usually resorted to is, that of leech- 
es, blisters, mustard draughts, etc., with bleed- 
ing of the arm, if the patient is sufficiently 
strong, and the inflammatory symptoms suffi- 
ciently severe to warrant it. 1 need hardly say 
here, that the common water appliances for re- 
ducing local inflammation and general feverish- 
ness are far better, and more effettual, than the 
ordinary means. 

“ Measles is very apt,” says Dr. Elliotson, 
“to leave after it an obstinate diarrhea, which 
ends in disease of the mesenteric glands ; and a 
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roughness, arising from the papule.” 

We read in medical books that when the 
eruption appears in measles the catarrhal and 
other internal symptoms are materially lessened 
in severity. But there are differences of opinion 
on this point. Dr. Elliotson, who is certainly ; bronchitis, that is apt to leave a disposition to 
high authority in the old practice, affirms that in ; the formatian of tubercles. We have chronic 
measles, instead of there being an alleviation of ; bronchitis, then tubercles, so that children fre- 
the internal symptoms, they are more frequently ; quently die of consumption ; but measles often 
aggravated; at any rate, he says they are not : set up scrofula both in the abdomen and the 
relieved. Still it would be difficult, I apprehend, ; chest.” Hence the necessity of treating the 
to convince people that it is not a good omen $ disease in the most faithful and careful manner. 
always to have the eruption come out well upon It is, in reality,a disease of more danger and 
the surface. 


liability to harm the constitution, than is gene- 
Resulis of the disease.—In bad cases of 


rally supposed. 

measles there may be, not only some catarrhal Altogether, the accompaniments, complica- 
symptoms, but bronchitis—inflammation of the } tions, and results of measles,—and more espe- 
lining of the bronchia ; pneumonia—inflammation cially when the disease is improperly or injudi- 
of the substance of the lungs; and pleuritis— ‘ ciously managed,—are such as must cause all of 
inflammation of their investing membrane of the ; us who are parents to feel a deep solicitude in 
pleura. There may be inflammation of the eyes, 

a chronic inflammation of the bowels, in the 
form of a chronic diarrhea. Tuberculous dis- 
ease of the mesenteric glands of the abdomen 
may also be developed by the muscles and va- 
rious cutaneous eruptions, and, in rare instances, 
a general dropsy. The mouth and throat may 
ulcerate, and ear-ache and running; at those 
parts is not unfrequent- The rash may likewise 
go in suddenly, when there is very apt to follow 
some internal inflammation,—as of the lungs, 
the abdomen, or the head. In these cases it is 
commonly supposed that the retrocession of the 
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ble a malady, not indeed of necessity so very 
formidable, but formidable as things have been 
in the world a century and a half back. 


Predisposing causes.—I remarked that chil- 
dren are more liable to measles than adults; but 
this does not apply to extreme infancy, for the 
child at the breast is not so liable to it as the 
one that has been weaned. Sometimes a whole 
family of children have it, one after another, ex- 
cept the nursing one, which escapes an attack. 
But infancy at large, childhood, and the earlier 
adult period, are more liable to it than those of 
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regard to the best means of treating so formida- _ 
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the later adult period; and those in old age the 
least liable. But it does not follow that adults 
are necessarily less subject to it than children. 
In order to ascertain whether grown persons 
may not as readily contract itas the young, it 
would be necessary to expose a sufficient num- 
ber of adults who had never experienced it. 
This, however, could not easily be done, since 
almost every individual has the disease before he 
has grown up to manhood. It is rarely seen in 
persons past sixty, and seldom, too, in very 
young infants, although it is possible for a child 
to be born with it, or to have it in a very few 
days after its birth. 

Exciting causes.—The fact that measles can 

be produced by innoculation, is proof positive of 
its contagiousness. Dr. Home, many years 
since Professor of Materia Medica in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, made experiments which 
proved that measles could be communicated by 
innoculation. In 1822, these experiments were 
repeated by Dr. Speranza, an Italian physician. 
He innoculated six cases, and afterwards himself, 
with the blood taken from a slight scratch in a 
red papula. Ina few days the measles appear- 
ed, and went through their course mildly and re- 
= gularly. On making further experiments, Dr. 
Speranza found them to prove uniformly suc- 
cessful. Dr. Elliotson is of the opinion, that 
when measles produce vesicles—small ones— 
as is sometimes the case, the contagious matter 
might be obtained from them in a concentrated 
form. It is said that the disease produced by 
innoculation is much milder in character than 
when received in the natural way, and hence it 
has been recommended that innoculation should 
be practised, since all must, sooner or later, 
get it. Some have failed in the attempt to com- 
municate it in this way, and there is doubtless 
much more difficulty in communicating it by in- 
noculation, than there is in the small-pox. It has 
been recommended, too, that children be exposed 
to it during the mild and most favorable seasons 
of the year. 

Prognosis of the disease.—The measles, I have 
said, (on the whole, a formidable malady,) is 
not, if well treated, in general a very dangerous 
disease. But even a mild attack may be sud- 
denly converted into a very dangcrous one. The 

mere disease or extent of the surface eruption, 
does not appear to place the patient’s life in dan- 
ger, as in scarletina and small-pox, but the inter- 
nal inflammation of the bronchia, lungs, pleura or 
.head, before referred to, constitutes the chief 
source of danger. If the disease occur in conncc- 
tion with, or soon after any other considerable dis- 
ease, the danger is proportionately augmented. 
The scrofulous and most unhealthy children, 
and those having diseased parents, are more lia- 
ble than others to die of it; and in this, as all 
other diseases, the better the constitutional and 
acquired stamina, the more likely the patient to 
vet safely throngh it. The symptoms de- 
noting great danger in measles, are :—a vio- 
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ance of the eruption ; a dark livid color of the 
surface; retrocession of the cutaneous symp- 
toms ; delirium, especially at night ; great dis- 
tress in the head ; lividity of the lips; a persis- 
tent flushing of the face ; difficulty of breathing ; 
the appearance of petechie; hemorrhage from 
the bowels ; and great general prostration ;— 
these are the appearances that occur in a more 
or less marked degree, in the more dangerous 
attacks of the disease. It is surprising, how- 
ever, to witness to what an extent these symp- 
toms reach in some cases, and the child vet live 
in spite of their severity, as I have more than 
once had the opportunity of seeing. A favora- 
ble issue in these extreme cases is far oftener 
to be looked for when drugging is avoided, and 
the water-treatment is persevered in. By this 
treatment, and without the use of a particle of 
drugs, I have known an infant to live in an illy 
ventilated part of New York, when night after 
night it remained in convulsions, and when nei- 
ther myself nor any one else concerned had the 
slightest hope that it would recover. 

‘Treatment.—It is no new thing to treat this 
disease by water. Long ago it was understood 
in England, that the cooling or antiphlogistic 
plan was incomparably the best in this, as in all 
other inflammatory diseases. 

Before proceeding to speak of the methods 
‘which we now udopt in the treatment of 
measles, I will give some account of certain 
means which have been hitherto resorted to by 
those who have gone before us. 

The Rev. Dr. Hancock, who wrote early in 
the last century, gives us, in the quaint old Eng- 
lish style, his experience in water-drinking as a 
cure of measles, in a manner- evidently so can- 
did that one cannot but be persuaded of his hon- 
esty in the belief of what he practised. He ob- 
serves :— 

“I had a daughter who fell ill, when we 
thought it would be the measles. I would have 
taken her under my own management, but a 
certain person in my family, who had a particu- 
lar interest in me, would not be persuaded to it. 
We sent, therefore, for an ancient experienced 
apothecary, who in these common cases must 
needs know what was commly given by the best 
doctors, with many of whom he was well ac- 
quainted, and had been long and often employed 
by them. He gave her several things, what I 
do not remember, and came often to her. She 
continued very ill for some time after he came 
to her. One night she was ro very ill, my wife 
would not trust her with anybody, but sat up 
herself, with somebody to assist her. About 
three o’clock in the morning, my wife came to 
my bedside, and awakened me, and told me I must 
get up; my daughter would be dead. I made 
what haste I could to her, and found that she 
was much worse than my wife was aware df; 
and by the best judement I could make, she 
could not live in that condition three hours. We 
concluded to send for the apothecary, but the 
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him, be would give her nothing but what was of 
the same nature with what he had given her be- 
fore without success; and besides, we being 
afraid she would be dead before he could come 
to her, I persuaded my wife to leave her to me, 
and to submit to God’s providence whatever 
might happen, and go to bed. I found she was 
struggling for life, and looking on her breast, 
discovered that the measles had gone in, and were 
nothing but livid spots; then I concluded her 
gone and past recovery. I then fetched up a 
pint of cold water, and a small wine-glass, from 
which I let her drink, not daring to give her a 
large draught at once, not knowing what might 
happen upon it. At the distance of some min- 
utes, a second; and, after some time, a third; 
and awhile after, a fourth. I looked on her 
breast before I gave her the fourth glass, and 
found the measles had come out again, and 
worked very well, and rose as high as the 
measles ever does. Before drinking the water, 
she breathed with great difficulty, and perfectly 
struggled to get breath, and was in a terrible dry 
heat and a kind of agony. But before I had 
given her all the water, she breathed with great 
ease and freedom; and soon after the fourth 
glass, she fell into a quiet easy sleep—slept four 
hours or thereabouts, waked pretty well, and 
never was in any danger after, but was well in 
a little time ; by all which I conclude, that if I 
had given her cold water in the beginning of the 
fever, she would never have been in any danger ; 
and that the same plain remedy might save some 
when they are in exlremis in common fevers 
without eruptions, and do more to set the stag- 
nating blood afloat, and produce what is gene- 
rally wanted in that case, a kindly, gentle 
sweat, than the best cordials that are commonly 
given; for in fevers the kindly coming out of 
these makes the sweat needless.” 

Dr. Bell, of Philadelphia, in his able and in- 
teresting work on baths, quotes from the North 
American Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. 
viii., the experience of Dr. Thaer, a Prussian 
physician, in the treatment of measles by cold 
affusion. In an epidemical visitation of measles 
which occurred in the neighborhood of Berlin 
during the autumn of 1825, this gentleman di- 
rected the use of ablution with cold water and 
vinegar in sixty-eight cases. Out of those there 
was but one death, and that was of a person in 
whom there were pulmonary tubercles, and in 
whose case the ablution had been practised con- 
trary to the advice of the physician. Contrasted 
with this favorable result, was the fact of eleven 
deaths out of fifty-two sick of the same disease, 
but on whom the remedy had not been used. It 
was remarked that the children who had been 
bathed were, for the most part, perfectly cured in 
the space of e'ght days ; the diequamation (pull- 
ing off the tubercle) was less extensive, and 
more rapid in its course after the ablutions ; the 
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) the lungs had lasted some time, copious expec- ; the packing sheet and plunge in the afternoon— ; I have repeatedly treated the first case of a family ) 
(b toration supervened after the use of the cold lo- ; the same as in the morning—a wet bandage, ; of children, while all the succeeding ones have 0 
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tions; and when the pulmunary disease was in 
its incipient state, it was cured without expecto- 
ration so soon as the functions of the skin be- 
came regular. 
was observed to come out immediately after the 
use of the lotions, although, prior to this, there 
had not been the slightest evidence of it; and 
whenever the eruption appeared, the other symp- 
toms were considerably moderated in violence. 

The conditions for prescribing cold ablution in 
these cases, were : 

1. That the temperature of the body should 
be above 98° Farenheit,—the natural tempera- 
ture of the blood in health,—and that there co- 
existed restlessness and shortness of breath. 

2. That the water for ablution should be cold- 
er in proportion as the body of the patient was 
warmer. 

3. That the sponging or ablution were never 
to be resorted to when the little patient was ina 2 
tranquil state, or perspiring.* 

The success of Dr. Thaer’s practice was cer- 
tainly good—remarkably so—in comparison to 
the old plan; but I should not agree with it in 


water colder in proportion as the fever became 
more intense. I would rather, in such cases, 
employ the water at a milder degree,—at least, I 
would commence the sponging or ablution with 
it, at a degree mild in proportion to the heat 
present, for the reason that it is better not to | 
overshock the system, which very cold water is ° 
apt to do, especially when great heat prevails in 
the body. Admitting that the surface needs a 3 
greater amount of cooling in the hotter cases, as 
it certainly does, we can easily accomplish this 
object by continuing the operation a longer time. 
Besides, when we have once brought the body 
under the influence of tepid water, which is cold 
in effect, we can end the process with that which 
is colder, and thus avoid the unpleasant shock 
referred to. The lessshock the better, in taking 
a bath, especially in acute disease. 

While at Graefenburg in the winter of 1847,- 
"48, a case of measles happened in the family of 
Mr. George Douglass, of this city, and in which 
I took particular note of the treatment as direct- 
ed by Priessnitz. The patient was a boy five 
and a half years of age. He had swelled ton- 
sils, and was every way a feeble, delicate little 
fellow. He had had croup and inflammation of 
the lungs repeatedly, and at one time,—after 
having been calomelized and blistered according 
to the old style,—was given over, by a council 
of four great doctors, to die. 

The treatment Preissnitz put him under for 
his general condition of enlarged tonsils, debili- 
ty, great susceptibility to colds, croup, and other 
inflammations, was the cold wet sheet, twenty 
minutes, on rising, followed by the ice cold 
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the second particular, to wit, that of using the 


covered with a dry one, night and day about the 
throat, and the abdominal girdle ditto. 

Three months of this powerful treatment 
benefited the little patient most astonishingly,— 
considering what his condition was and always 
had been before commencing it. At the end of 
this period, he was attacked with the measles. 
For this, Priessnitz directed the wet sheet pack- 
ing as before, for each morning, but to be fol- 
lowed by a tepid half-bath of about 70° Fahren- 
heit, instead of the cold plunge. The same in 
the afternoon, which was continued during the 
period of the rash, at the end of which a diar- 
rhea supervened—a circumstance that often oc- 
curs in measles, particularly if the case pro- 
gresses favorably. For this the packing was 
continued in the morning, as before, during the 
eruption; a cold rubbing sheet, followed by a 
cold sitting bath, forenoon and afternoon, with- 
out any afternoon pack. Whenever the diar- 
rhea should appear worse, either night or day, 
the cold sitz-bath was to be repeated thirty 
minutes. This, in connection with the other 
treatment, had evidently a remarkably good effect 
in moderating the looseness. Altogether, the 
case did remarkably well. 

Early in 1847, I published the following para- 
graphs concerning measles : 

“A few days since two or three children of 
Mr. H. P. Osborne’s had the measles. I was 
called but once to one of the children. Mrs. 
Osborne having studied the water-treatment 
considerably, gave the wet sheet, and thus 
brought out the eruption very quickly. She re- 
peated it daily, gave baths, kept down the fever, 
and dieted the children, so that all went on well. 
These were good instances of domestic water- 
treatment. The little girl, I saw, had passed 
through the worst of the attack, but the mother, 
not having seen measles treated by water, wished 
to know from me whether she was proceeding 
properly. 

« Another case occurred some days since. A 
little daughter of Mr. Joseph Allen’s, in Mac- 
Dougall street, seemed to have taken a cold and 
was coughing. Being called, I ordered thie 
packing wet sheet and an extra bath per day, to 
give her plain food in small quantities, and, if the 
cough should yet prove troublesome; to usc the 
wet bandages upon her chest. The first wet 
sheet and bath brought her measles out com- 
pletely. I directed the sheets to be continued 
twice daily, and a tepid half-bath as often as the 
fever rose. Wet bandages were kept constantly 
on the chest, and injections were given to regu- 


late the bowels. Everything went on favorably. 
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been treated by the parents themselves. This 
is with some an objection to the water-treat ment. 
It is so plain and simple, people learn a great 
deal too much. It spoils the trade.” 

The Rev. Mr. Butts, of Yorkville, near this 
city—or rather a part of the city—has just given 
me the following account. His oldest child, a 
girl between eleven and twelve, was taken with 
measles about the middle of Oct., 1850. She 
was treated by wet sheets twice a day ; was very 
feverish for three or four days, and had much 
cough. Bathed her also often as the heat came— 
water cold out of the cistern. Wet bandages on 
a good shure of the time. Eruptions came out 
well. She had great looseness of the bowels, 
for two whole days, about thé fifth or sixth days 
of the disease. After this she improved aston- 
ishingly. 

In a few days their two other children, one 
eight and the other ten, gave signs of having the 
These were treated about in the same 
way as the girl. Both of them had a looseness 
also. The diet was very plain with all of them. 
They were taken or went freely into the open air 
every day, with the exception of perhaps one. 
The weather at the time was very changeable. 

The children are now—Nov. 8th—all well. 
The weakness of the eyes, the cough, and all 
other unfavorable symptoms, wholly gone. 

I might go on and give a great number of 
cases of the cure of measles by water-treat- 
ment. Enough, however, have been cited for | 
our present purpose. And now, after having 
practised this method for upwards of seven years 
in this city, and having had myself, every year, 
much to do with the disease, and after having 
known a very considerable number of cases 
treated by others, I have not yet known of any 
that have been lost by measles when water- 
treatment has been alone employed. I have 
been called sometimes in consultation, and some- 
times in other cases, where drugs have been 
used first, and the child getting worse, we have 
used water and failed of cure. But we have 
sometimes succeeded, even in these bad cases, 
and then water has had the credit as it should, 
whereas in the fatal cases there was nothing to 
lose. Besides, we have been able often to miti- 
gate.the symptoms, to render the sufferings less ; 
and this certainly is worthy of our best efforts, 
as every parent can appreciate. The success of 
the water-treatment in measles, I say, then, is 
remarkable, and such as should commend it, not 
only to physicians, but te the community at 
large. ` l 

From what has been said, it will readily be 


“My friend, Mr. Perry, No. 115 Orchard ’ inferred that we are always to treat measles on 


street, tells me he has just been treating one of the same plain principle as all other inflammatory 
diseases. 


his children by water, it having had measles. ; 
Friends, relations, and the doctor, have all ex- We must have regard to the age of the 


postulated, but without effect. He has had his 


patient, the state of the general health and vigor 


( plunge,—for it was in the mid-winter of a very 
cold climate,—the rubbing sheet in the forenoon, of the constitution, and particularly to the symp- 
Sop ee pe ae toms of fever present. Every parent should © 


know as much as possible concerning the pulse, 


own way, and has done well in the case. 
«I have known no cases of measles to be lost 
when water-treatment alone was practised; and 
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* See Bell on Bathe, Philadelphia edition, 1850, page 370 
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its qualities, and what it is in health. Then, as 
feves comes on,—no matter what the cause,— we 
know it by the pulse, and should always treat the 
case accordingly. We employ wet sheet packs, 
—short ones,—half baths; the water tepid, or 3 
at most not very cold; ablutions generally ; wet 
compresses; water drinking, and injections ;— 
these, with due attention to diet, air, temperature, 
cleanliness, and all the ten thousand little mat- ? 
ters that are included in the term “ good nurs- } 
ing,” constitute the safest and most effectual 
of all known means for the cure of measles. 
And in no other respect, probably, is water-treat- 
ment more remarkable than in its power to pre- 
vent the unfavorable after effects, of this 
disease. 
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CUTANEOUS RESPIRATION. 


RY PROF. I. M. COMINGS. 

Woe we have volumes written about the 
lungs, their office, and the importance of their 
healthy function, yet very little attention has 
been paid to the skin as an organ of respira- 
tion. 

Numerous and satisfactory experiments have 
been made, to prove that the aeration of the 
blood takes place not only by the lungs, but 
through the whole cutaneous surface. In some 
of the lower tribes of animals this is a very im- 
portant part of their respiratory process; and in 
some of the vertebratæ, the cutaneous respira- 
tion alone is capable of suporting life for a con- 
siderable time. This is the case in some of the 
frog tribe, whose skin is soft, thin, and moist. 

Carpenter speaks of some experiments made 
by Bischoff, who ascertained that even after the 
lungs of a frog had been removed, a quarter of 
a cubic inch of carbonic acid was exhaled from 
the skin during eight hours. Experiments which 
have been made on the human subject, leave no 
room for doubt that a similar process is effected 
through the medium of his general surface, for 
when a limb has been enclosed for some hours 
in an air-tight vessel, containing atmospheric air, 
freed from carbonic acid, a sensible amount of ? 
this gas has been found to be generated. It has 
been observed not unfrequently that the livid 
tint of the skin which supervenes in asphyxia, 
owing to the non-arterialization of the blood in 
the lungs, has given place after death to the fresh 
hue of health, owing to the reddening of the 
blood in the cutaneous capillaries, by the action 5 
of the atmosphere upon them. Another proof : 
of this we notice in the reaction that takes place 
after cold bathing, when the venous capillaries 
seem almost of the scarlet red, showing conclu- ' 
sively that decarbonization has taken place in 
the surface. ; 

The great sympathy that exists between the 
skin and the lungs is also evidence of this. | 
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What physician has not seen the happiest re- 
sults form relaxing and purifying the skin, in 
asthma and other pulmonary complaints ? 

We find in cases of obstruction to the due 
action of the lungs, that the exhalation of car- 
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bonic acid through the skin may undergo a con- 
siderable increase, for we find a similar disposi- 
tion to vicarious action in other parts of the ex- 
creting apparatus. There is also evidence that 
the interchange of gases between the air and 
the blood, through the skin, has an important 
share in keeping up the temperature of the body ; 
so we know that decarbonization takes place 
similar to that in the lungs; and as a negative 
evidence, we find the temperature of the surface 
is often much elevated in pneumonia and phthisis 
when the lungs seem to perform their functions 
very insufficiently. 

To put that this matter entirely at rest, we 
have the following experiments, performed by 
MM. Becquere and Breschet. The hair of two 
rabbits was shaved off, and a composition of 
glue, suet, and rosin, forming a coating, through 
which air could not pass, was applied over the 
whole surface. In the first rabbit, which had a 
temperature of 100 degrees before being shaved 
and plastered, it had fallen to 89 degrees by the 
time the material which was spread over him 
was dry. An hour after, the thermometer placed 
inthe same parts had descended to 76 degrees. 
In another rabbit, prepared with more care, by 
the time that the plaster was dry, the tem- 
perature of the body was not more than 5} de- 
grees above that of the surrounding medium, 
which was at that time 69} degrees ; and in an 
hour after this, the animal died. These experi- 
ments place in a very striking point of view the 
importance of the cutaneous surface as a respi- 
ratory organ, even in the higher animals, and 
they enable us to understand how, when the 
secreting power of the lungs is nearly destroyed 
by disease, the heat of the body is kept up to its 
natural standard by the action of the skin. 

If the human body should be thus covered, 
life would become extinct almost as soon as 
though the air should be cut off from the lungs 
by strangulation. When a considerable portion 
of the cutaneous surface is destroyed, or thus 
covered up, we find the lungs immediately labor 
and pant for more air to make up the loss from 
the skin, and the blood is imperfectly decarbon- 
ized. 

A valuable therapeutic indication is derivable 
from the knowledge which we thus gain of the 
importance of cutaneous respiration, and the de- 
sirableness of keeping the skin moist, especially 
in the various forms of febrile disease, where 
there is great heat and dryness of the surface, 
since secretion and decarbonization cannot pro- 
perly take place through a dry membrane: hence 
the great relief from cold and tepid sponging, as 
well as from the great variety of baths. 

These considerations are of the highest im- 
portance in the treatment of disease; and the 
success of the practitioner will depend very 


much upon the extent to which he follows the : 


indications of nature, and keeps these facts in 
view. 

When poisons are taken into the system, there 
is almost invariably an increased exertion of 
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? the blood ; and Carpenter* adds, even when there 
-is no other obvious means for their removal, we 
can have little doubt but the skin and lungs give 
important aid in their separation. 
Worcester, Mass., Dec., 1850. 


CHOLERA. 


THE GREFENBERG PRACTICE, COMMUNICATED BY 
V. PRIESSNITZ, FOR PUBLICITY. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having received the treatment 
ot Cholera as practised by V. Priessnitz, E copy 
it for the Journal, as promised some time since. 
You may state, for the information of your read- 
ers and subscribers, that it was obtained directly 
from Priessnitz by a friend of mine now at Gra- 
fenberg. To show that there is no falling off in 
the followers of Hydropathy in that region, I will 
add, that in a letter received from my friend in 
Uctober last, he stated that there was 1,213 pa- 
tients around Grefenberg, from the first of Ja- 
nuary up to the tenth of September, of which 
596 had gone, and there remained about 617 
there then. They were continually arriving and 
departing. All classes and conditions of people 
are to be found there, from princes royal to beg- 
gars, and hailing from Mexico to Constantinople. 

Please state this as a nut for “ unbelievers to 
crack” during the holidays. 

Yours truly, 
Frank Stewart, M. D. 

P. S. Had you not better add the “ Fahren- 

heit” degrees to the “ Reaumur,” as the “ Reau- 


mur” may lead some persons to make mis- 
takes. F.S. 
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As a preventive against Cholera, it is good to 
wear a cold wet bandage round the body, and to 
bind a dry one over it, in order that it may warm 
better, and as often as it gets dry to wet it 
again. People should wash themselves in cold 
water morning and evening, that the skin may 
remain active. In the morning, when fasting, 
(before breakfast,) and at every meal, one should 
drink about two glasses of water; by this means 
the laxness of the stomach and bowels will be 
prevented. Hot food and hot drinks should be 
avoided. 

On the commencement of the Cholera itself, 
the following treatment must be applied. 

One or two abreibungs with a large dripping 
sheet ; then, if there be great pain in the bowels, 
a clyster of quite cold water, and a sitz-bath of 
from six to eight degrecs (R.) with copious 
drinking of cold water, should be employed, that 
the patient may vomit, and he must remain in 
the sitz-bath, having his back and abdomen rub- 
bed until the vomiting and diarrhea are miti- 
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* Page 663. The urinary excretion is, in a great degree, 
vicarious with the cataneons, in regard to the amount of fluid 
discharged, the urine being more watery in proportion as the 
2 cutaneons exhalation is diminished in amount, and vice versa. 
; The share which the skin has in this office has probably been 
; generally underrated. There is reason to believe, that at least 
{ 100 grains of azotized matter are excreted from it daily: and 
S any canse, which checks this excretion, most throw additional 
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A) gated. Should there be much cramp, more abrei- 
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bungs are to follow—five minutes wet, and five 
minutes dry. If the patient cannot stand, he 
must be rubbed lying on a mattress. 

Then he must wrap an umschlag round his 
body, and lay down in bed to sleep. On awaken- ; 
ing, he must take a tepid shallow bath of from 
10 to 12 degrees (R,) a few minutes long, during 
which the body must be rubbed. In the cham- 
ber let there be fresh air. If the water in the 
sitz-bath becomes dirty, let it be changed. The 
patient must only use cold food, and on no ac- 
count animal food. Let those whorub and treat 
the patient not be afraid. In general, with this 
cure, the disease is not dangerous, for one can 
often be cured of all pains in an hour. 

These directions are communicated by V. 
Priessnitz, only for those who have the necessa- 
ry knowledge of the Water-Cure. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


BY SYLVESTER GRAHAM. 


WE learn from Holy Writ, that when God 
created man, He planted a garden, or, as the 
Hebrew text more strictly signifies, an orchard, 
eastward in Eden, or in a pleasant region; and 
caused to spring up out of the ground all trees 


` pleasant to the sight, and good for food; among 


which were the trees of life, or trees yielding life 
and health-sustaining fruit; and trees of the 
knowledge of good and evil, or trees yielding in- 
toxicating and pernicious fruits or substances, 
the eating of which would give, not an intelli- 
gent discernment and appreciation of good and 
evil as abstract moral qualitiés, but, according 
to the strict sense of the language in the Hebrew 
text, simply that knowledge of good and evil, as 
matters of personal experience, which is derived 
from such a suffering of evil as gives a mental 
consciousness of good and evil conditions, affec- 
tions, and emotions, as contrasted with each 
other, as health and disease, pleasure and 
pain, cheerfulness and sadness, joy and sor- 
row, happiness and misery. And God took the 
man whom He had formed, and put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep it; and 
commanded him, saying : “ Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest freely eat ; but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, eat not! for 
in the day that thou eatest thereof [moth tamuth] 
thou wilt begin to die.” But man disobeyedsthis 
injunction of Divine benevolence, and ate of the 
tree of death ; and God said to man, “ Because 
thou hast eaten of the tree of which I command- 
ed thee not to eat, cursed is the ground [ba’ ab- 
hurecha] in thy defectim : through thy delin- 
quency as its tiller, it shall bring forth weeds 
and briers exuberantly ; and through thy ener- 
vating sensuality, the care and labor necessary 
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for the cultivation of the produce of the field 
which thou shalt eat, shall be troublesome anx- 
iety and irksome toil to thee ; and in the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou procure thy food, and in 
weariness shalt thou eat it, till thou return to the 
ground out of which thou wast taken.” And as 
men multiplied upon the earth, they increased in 
sensuality and depravity, creating disease, and 
shortening life, till all mankind had corrupted 
their way, by eating flesh and drinking wine, and 
rioting in every form of sensual pleasure. © And 
God, in mercy even to the incorrigible and aban- 
doned race, sent a flood to cleanse the earth from 
its human pollutions ; saving only Noah and his 
family from the general destruction ; not on ac- 
count of the peculiar goodness of this particular 
family, but for the continuation of the species. 
And when the face of the earth had been cover- 
ed with water for many months, and every living 
substance was destroyed which was upon the 
face of the ground, and all the fruits of the earth 
were cut off, and Noah and his family had no- 
thing to subsist upon but the animals which they 
had taken with them into the ark, God said—not 
as at first, to unfallen, undepraved man as a 
species, but to a remnant of the fallen and cor- 
rupted race, to Noah and his family, in their pe- 
culiar condition and circumstances, and to all 
others in like necessitous conditions and circum- 
stances—“ Every creeping thing that liveth shall 
be food for you ; even as the green herb have I 
given you all things.” 

These Sacred Records clearly teach us that, 
in the Divine constitution and appointment of 
things, the food adapted to sustain human na- 
ture, in its highest, holiest, best, and happies 
state, is the fruit of the orchard—of trees and 
shrubs, as distinguished from the grain and other: 
products of the tilled field; that these latter, 
which require the careful, pains-taking, weari-| 
some, and sweat-producing toil of man, for their | 
cultivation, constitute his second best kind of: 
food, in relation to bodily and mental health,/ 
vigor, activity, usefulness, happiness, and esas 
of days. And that in the most destitute, de 


: praved, and abandoned state of man, he is given! 


up to feed, like beasts of prey, on the carcases of 
other animals, and even to go beyond the most | 
ravenous and ferocious of predaceous beasts, and 
devour with greediness the flesh of his own kind ! 
filling the earth, by his transgressions, by his 
sensualities and atrocities, with disease and, 
suffering, and untimely death, and every other’ 
evil and afflictive and calamitous consequence of, | 
sin. 

And these teachings of the Word of Inspira- 
tion are confirmed by all human history and 
experience, from the beginning of our race till 
now ; and by all the truths of science which 
have been clearly and fully ascertained by man, 
All the relevant 
anatomical and physiological and psychological 
evidence of Human Nature certifies the truth of 
these teachings of the Sacred Records. 

But rarely has it been more terribly demon- 


past season. Had God wholly withdrawn His 
merciful providence from His creature Man, and 
left us to the malignant and destructive tyranny 
of the Prince of Darkness, a more fatal delusion 
could hardly have possessed the human mind ; a 
more fatal course of conduct could hardly have 
been pursued by Man. And yet, in all this bale- 
ful experience, in all this horrible mortality, 
God’s benevolent admonitions have been plain 
and palpable and pressing; and their clear and 
merciful import has been—“ Turn ye! turn 
ye! for why will ye die?” “ Return to th 
Primitive and Divinely instituted Regimen.” 

“ Of every tree of the garden—of every tree o 
life—every tree which bears life-sustaining 
fruit, eat freely ; but eat not, touch not the fruit 
of the tree of death !” 

The plague, the cholera, the various epidemics 
—all the forms of pestilence that have scourged 
the earth, have distinctly and unambiguously ut- 
tered the same admonition. But the heart of 
Man has been too fat; his whole nature has 
been too deeply sensualized to perceive and un- 
derstand and obey the true teachings of his 
calamitous experience; and, consequently, he 
has been confirmed in his delusion, and impelled 
precipitately down the steep place of destruction, 
rather than convinced of truth, and converted to 
the way of life, by the scourgings he has re- 
ceived, and the tribulations he has endured. 

Twice, at least, has that form of disease, de- 
nominated the Cholera, been generated and pro- 


pagated over the human world, destroying mil- 


lions of lives—not by its own absolute morbific 
and pernicious energy, but by the fatal delusion, 
and error, and madness, which it has occasion- 
ed; and yet men remain as ignorant of the na- 
ture and causes of this disease, and of the true 
means of remedying and preventing it, as they 
were when it was known only in sporadic cases 


half a century ago. And consequently every | 


preposterous theory, every absurd hypothesis, 
every erroneous conjecture has been conceived 
and adopted, in preference to the simple truth, 
which is rejected and contemned as most incredi- 
ble and fatuous falsity. The atmosphere, and 
the earth, and the fruits of the field and of the 
garden are, each of them, accused of hostility to 
man, and of being the source of the mysterious 
morbific and pernicious energy which constitutes 
the epidemic principle and fatal potency of Cho- 
lera. Yet it is certain that Cholera, in all that 
constitutes its primary and essential character, 
is one of the mildest and most easily managed 
forms of disease; never supervening upon the 
healthy and unimpaired energies, and normal 
condition of the human organism, and taking 
place only where protracted or violent abuses 
have tortured the body into a preternatural sus- 
ceptibility to its influence and action : and never 
proving violent and fatal, except when exasperat- 
ed to vehemence and mortality by the outrages 
which are committed on the important vital tis- 
sues which more especially and immediately 
constitute its seat. 
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in relation to the same matter. 
Nore. From an Address before the Agricultural Society of 


In short, everything in the nature and causes me 
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añu history of epidemic Cholera, when rightly 
understood, admonishes man to return to the pri- 
mitive regimen which the Creator prescribed for 
the human kind, when He formed the first of our 
species of the dust of the ground, “and placed 
him in the garden of Eden, to dress it and to 
keep it. 

Yet everywhere, during the prevalence of the 
epidemic, both in the form of Cholera and of dys- 
entery, the universal cry has been “ Eat not of 
the trees of the garden, nor of the fruit of the 
field! Beware of strawberries, cherries, cur- 
rants, and other fruits! Touch not the radish! 
Touch not the cucumber! Let your diet be 
nourishing and generous, consisting mainly of 
beef and mutton, and bread, and rice, with tea 
and coffee, and wine and brandy.” 

The just reply to this, is couched in the an- 
cient Pagan proverb: “ Whom the Gods will 
destroy they first make mad.” For, though, 
when from other causes a Cholera diathesis or 
dysenteric diathesis has been induced in the hu- 
man body, the eating of radishes or cucumbers, 
by persons accustomed tothe use of animal food 
and stimulating and narotic condiments and bev- 
erages, may occasion the development of that 
diathesis into the active manifestations of disease, 
yet never, since God created Man, did the eating 
of fruits, or cucumbers, or radishes, or any such 
edible and succulent vegetables, produce either a 
cholera or dysentcric diathesis in the human 
body. Even the greenest fruits that abortive 


world, yet it is entirely certain that an individual 
laboring under chronic diarrhea, whether re- 
cent or inveterate, will more surely and speedily 
recover health on an exclusive diet of boiled 
green corn or raw cabbage, than on one of boiled 
rice or fine bread. 

It is not here asserted nor implied that no dis- 
order can be produced. by the dietetic use of 
fruits and succulent vegetables ; but it is boldly 
and confidently affirmed that they who abstain 
from all kinds of animal food, from all intoxi- 
cating substances, and from all pure stimulants, 
may “ feed themselves without fear,” on fruits 
and succulent vegetables, with the fullest as- 
surance that, whatever temporary disturbances 
may be produced in the alimentary cavity, by an 
excessive or irregular use of those kinds of food, 
yet, unless they are themselves diseased, an 
thus rendered noxious by an ungenial soil ‘or 
season, they will never generate either a cholera 
or a dysenteric diathesis. On the contrary, a 
free use of them is one of the surest ways of 
preserving the body from the accession of those 
forms of-disease ; and even an excessive use of 
them, producing frequent turmoils in the alimen- 
tary cavity and largely aperient effects in the 
bowels, is far more safe during the prevalence of 
an epidemic cause of cholera or dysentery, than 
an entire abstinence from them, and a restriction 
to a diet of beef, mutton, bread, and rice. 


offspring of fancy and conjecture ; but they are 
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nature of things, and divinely prescribed for all} 4) 
the human kind, and the depraving, sensualizing\ © 
and brutalizing of himself by devouring intoxi- 
cating substances and the flesh of animals. 

Pure Reason acknowledges these truths, 

Science demonstrates them, True Religion teach- 
es them, God enjoins them, and the inflexible 
laws of Nature inexorably enforce them. ` And 
what do we, as intelligent, moral, responsible 
beings, come together on this occasion for, but 


‘ to grow in the knowledge of the truth, that we 


may better understand and obey the requisitions 
of Heaven upon us, as Heaven-appointed tilleM 


e of Divine benevolence in the highest good 


poo ground, in order to fulfill the glorious pur- ! 


“of Man? 


Let us, then, in obedience’ to the concordant 
teachings of the Word of Inspiration, of Divine 
providence, of Human experience, and of Na- 
tural Science, forever abandon the carnage of 
the battle-field and the shambles of the slaugh- 
ter-house, and beat our swords into plowshares, | 
and our spears and our butcher-knives into , 
pruning-hooks, and give ourselves, in peace and | 
purity and perpetual devotedness, to the primi- | 
tive and most natural vocation of Man, “ dress- 
ing the garden and keeping it ;” making Earth 
an Eden of fruits and flowers; cultivating | 
“every tree that is pleasant to the sight and . 
good for food,” and every herb bearing sced— | 
every form of vegetable substance comprehend- | 
ed in the true import of the ets ha’ hayyim of the 


These things are not rashly thrown out as = 


fall, worm-hlasted, from the trees, if eaten freely, 
whatever other mischief they would produce, 
would serve to generate such a diathesis almost 


deliberately and solemnly presented to the serious | 
consideration of intelligent, moral beings, as fa 


Hebrew text—the life and health sustaining pro- - 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom. 


mature results of long and diligent and careful? Itis cheering to the heart of the enlightened 


infinitely less than the “generous diet” which 
has been prescribed and used to prevent the 
cholera and dysentery. 

Not only the brandy and wine, the beef and 
mutton of the prescription, are powerfully con- 
ducive to such a diathesis, but even the rice and 
bread, too nearly approaching purely concen- 
trated forms of nutrient matter, contribute large- 
ly to the same effect. And there are profound 
physiological reasons for believing that the too 
exclusively subsisting upon rice has been an im- 
portant, cumulative, procuring cause of the exist- 
ence of endemic und epidemic Cholera in India. 
However this may be, it is nevertheless certain 
that, in diarrhoea and dysenteric affections, rice, 


though almost universally prescribed, is a mor- 


bific rather than a therapeutic kind of food. Not 
because it is poisonous, but solely because it is too 
highly nutrient, too destitute of succulent and in- 
nutritious matter. The same is true of bread, es- 
pecially that made of superfine flour; and even 
that made of the whole substance of ground 
wheat, though incomparably more wholesome 
| than the former, is still, as a general rule, when 
taken as a sole article of food, not so conducive 
to the highest and most permanent state of 
health, vigor, and activity in all the faculties of 
the human system, asa diet consisting largely of 
i fruits and succulent vegetables, which contain a 
much smaller proportion of nutrient matter. 
Incredible as it may seem to an error-stricken 


and conscientious investigation and research. 
They are founded on well-ascertained principles 


large and accurate experience, and may be 
relied on with all the confidence that is demand- 


of physiology and pathology, and confirmed by 


ed and justified by scientific demonstration. 

It is most certain that everything in human 
experience, throughout all the generations of 
mankind, relating to human life and health and 
disease, when rightly understood, testifies in 


favor of the Divinely appointed regimen of Eden, ; 


and admonishes man to return to it. 

God made Man to replenish the earth and 
subdue it; but man hath ravaged and devas- 
tated it. 

God made Man to till the ground, and to cul- 
ivato .“ every herb bearing seed, and every tree 
‘fin the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed,” 
| for his food; but Man hath made the earth a 
| great field of carnage, and covered it with ‘the 
 machinergrang implements, and munitions, and 
‘trophies, and calamities of war, and bloodshed, 
land violence, and hideous atrocity. 

God made Man to cultivate the whole earth 
into a garden; but Man hath converted it into a 
Golgotha. God made earth for an Eden; but 
Man hath made it an Aceldama. And, beyond 
ll question, the primal and perpetual source of 
these enormities and calamities has been the 
breaking away of Man from the primitive diete- 
tic regimen constitutionally established in the 


philanthropist, to observe how rapidly correct 
views and sentiments in relation to the agricul- 
tural calling of man are advancing in the civil- 
ized world. Never before, since man expelled 
himself from Eden, has there been so general, so 
earnest, and so effective attention given to the 
cultivation of fruits. And yet we have but just 
entered upon the experiment of developing the 
capacities and resources of the vegetable king- 
dom. We know what has been accomplished ; 
but God only knows how much yet remains un- 
improved and unexplored of that field of human 
effort and achievement which He originally de- 
fined, when he said to Man, “ Replenish the 
earth and subduc it.” 

It is a beautiful truth, that God has capaci- 
tated man for the performance of no labor which, 
in itself, affords him so much enjoyment as the 
cultivation of fruits. Every tree he plants, | 
every scion he ingrafts, every bud he inserts, be- | 
comes a nursling and a fondling of his heart, . 
and he watches its putting forth, its growth, and ; 
development, and beholds its first blossoms and 
its first fruits, with a pleasure like that which a 
fond mother feels in fostering a beloved child. 
But, as the mother who merely gives birth to her 
children, and leaves them to be fostered by a 
hireling nurse, experiences little of the heart-|, 4 
thrilling pleasure of maternal fondness, so the K 
husbandman who hires or suffers others to plant $ 
his trees, and graft and innoculate and dress and $f 
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foster them, knows little of the cordial pleasures, 


p | the peculiar and even exquisite delights which he 


Ab 


IA ward than backward in attempting to walk, and ? and the shoulder-blade. 
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enjoys who does these things with his own hands, 
and gives them the attention of his own mind, 
and makes them the object of his own care. 

It was in the warm depths of the souls of men 
of this last description, in very early times, when 


the energy of the instincts exceeded the intelli- ’ 


gence of the mind, and the religious sentiment 
was more powerful than the theological idea was 
clear and accurate, that the conception origi- 
nated of offering the “ first fruits” to Deity, as 
the most acceptable oblation with which the 
tiller of the ground could propitiate his God, and : 
secure a blessing upon himself and his labors. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY T. ANTISELL, M. D. 


To the question promptly put, “What are the 
uses of the musles ?” the ready answer would no. 
doubt be, “ To facilitate the movements of the 
body.” Such a response would, however, ex- 
press but partially and inefficiently their total 
purpose. The bony skeleton cannot stand of 
itself—its centre of gravity is not immediately 
over the point of support, and to keep these in 
due relation requires the active exercise of mus- 
cular fibre ; so that to be at rest as well as in ac- 
tion requires that muscular power be called into 
play ; when, in the erect posture, the body is not 
perfectly free from motion, but is accompanied 
by a staggering, which is the more marked as 
the person may have less strength and vigor. 
This tendency to sway about is very evident in 
the-efforts of the young child to keep its body 
over its feet. These constant oscillations, 
though but slightly distinct in a man who stands 
upright, depend upon the incapability of the 
extensor muscles to keep up a constant state of 
contraction, so that they become relaxed for a 
short time; and in proportion to the weak state 
of health, so will be the frequency of the inter- 
vals of rest. . The extensor muscles lie generally 
on the posterior part of the body and limbs, and 
in proportion as these are powerful and well- 
developed, so will be the capability of the subject 
to resist the fatigue of standing. 

Some writers have given a very inaccurate 
and erroneous idea of standing, by making that 
attitude depend on a general effort of the mus- 
cles; while in trath it is only the extensor mus- 
cles which are engaged in it. The flexor mus- 
cles (those mostly situated on the forepart of the 
body and limbs), so far from assisting, tend on 
the contrary rather to produce a disturbance of 
the relation between the bones necessary to 
render that state permanent. It is for this very 
reason, namely, that the act ís solely produced 
by one set of muscles, the extensors, that stand- 
ing is so much more fatiguing than walking, in 
whiclf both the extensors and flexors of the 
limbs are in alternate action and rest; for this 
reason also the child more frequently falls for- 
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} the drunkard is generally doubled forward and 
; tends to fall in that direction from want of the 
? counteracting efforts of the extensors over the 
¢ flexors. 

; In age, when atrophy of the muscles com- 
- mences, the extensor muscles seem to lose 
; their contractile power first ; hence the inability 
to stand upright, and to keep the limbs firmly 
’ pressed against the ground. ‘The flexors have 
’ now the superior influence, and from their po- 
sition on the calf of the leg and on the front of 
, the body, drag it downwards by bending the 
s Joints. This loss of power is also in some de- 
gree due to the fibre becoming soft in aged per- 
sons. This softening affects also the ligaments 
and the heart; producing those frequent dielo- 
cations so common to the old, and the feeble 
> flow of the blood out of the heart. 

To give strength and firmness to the plant of 
the foot upon the ground is very desirable, and 
marching, as an exercise, contributes to this in 
a very remarkable degree ; by it the extensors of 


fully called into play. In the gymnasium the 
exercise of balancing aids the contractile power 
of these flexor fibres, as may be seen by the ac- 
companying cut. 


Here the muscles of the leg are called into 
active exertion, for the arms of the pole moving 
up and down compels the individual to plant his 
feet more firmly upon it, and to retain his hold 
by grasping the timber, as it were, by the sole 
of the foot. In balancing, as in walking, the 
toes require to be turned out, which increases 


viating on either side. 

In that exercise, as in walking, the muscles 
of the back are called into action to keep the 
body erect over the fect. 


on either side, and are attached to the ribs, the 
shoulders, and the haunch-bones; these tend to 
straighten, support, and draw to one side the 
spinal column, and to draw the shoulder and 
arm backward. In aged people the muscles be- 
come pale, soft, and weak, and hence are unable 
to support the upper part of the column, upon 
which the head rests. In the accompanying 
cut the superficial muscles of the back are given 
on the right side of the figure, and the deeper 
seated muscles upon the left; among these Jat- ; 
ter, the serratus or saw muscle (fig. 49, 50), so 
called from the shape of its outer edge, is at- 
tached to the spine at one end and to the ribs at 
the other; and higher up the rhomboid muscle 
(called after its shape) is attached to the spine 
On the right side the 
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the legs and of the back of the body are power- > 


the surface of support, and less likelihood of de- ; 


This is accomplished | 
by the large muscles which lie along the spine ° 
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trapezius, or triangular muscle, is attached to 
the spine by its base, and has its sharp angle at 
the shoulder; and lower down on the spine is 
attached that large muscle, the latissimus dorsi, 
irregularly triangular, with its base to the spine 
, 9). 


and the apex in the arm- -pit, (fig. 8 


5 
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| All the muscles act in two directions; that is, 
they can pull from either end, whichever happens 
: to be fixed: thus, if the spine be steadied, the 
3 ribs or the shoulders will be drawn out and raised 
? up, and if the shoulders and ribs be the fixed 
point, the spine will be drawn to either side; or 
if both sides act together, the spine will be made 
straight. 
All these muscles are called into play while 
. standing, in order to keep the bones in as erect 
| aline as possible. This line we have already 
>` remarked to have more tendency to fall forward 
| than backward. Nature has directed the mo- 
tions of the hands in the same direction, which 
> are carried forward to break the force of the 
fall, to prevent too violent a shock being re- 
ceived, and to lessen its effect. 
; The wading birds are perhaps the only ani- 
? mals which do not exert a muscular effort in 
? standing, for they remain so a long time without 
| effort, by means of a peculiar contrivance in the 
articulation of one of the leg-bones (tibia) to the 
> thigh-bone. All other birds, however, are obliged 
} to use muscular exertion while standing, except 
during sleep. 
The majority of the muscles of the back hav- 
ing one insertion into the spine, and being capa- 
’? ble of pulling it to one side, provided the other 
end of the muscle be fixed, it may be easily un- 
‘ derstood how possible it is to have a curved 
spine produced by over-action of one arm; this 
occurs with tradesmen who wield heavy ham- 
mers and turn large wheels. The other side of 
the body requires to have its muscles called into 
exercise, to prevent the excessive strain of its 


antagonists. 
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Walking brings into play all the flexors and 
extensors of the lower extremities, as well as 


those of the lower part of the trunk ; on this ac- $ 
count it is an exercise only for those portions of ; 
the body, and is full exercise for those who em- 


ploy the upper part of the trunk and the arms 
at some mechanical employment ; but it is such ¢ 
for those only ; for these who are sedentary, and 


not mechanical, it is quite insufficient for the | 


purposes of health. It is not exertion enough 
for these, and requires to be combined with some 
movements which wil] engage the upper part of 
the body, as dumb-bells, rowing, or fencing, &c. 


In walking, the upper extremities are exer- 
cised a little, the arms sweeping about and 
balancing the body. This, as well as the gene- 
ral action of the muscles engaged in exercise, is 
shown in the accompanying cut, where the flex- 
or muscles are displayed on the front of the 
body, they being those which are primarily en- 
gaged in the act of raising the limbs. Thus the 
strong rectus, or straight muscle of the thigh, 
marked 4, which is attached above to the haunch- 
bone, and below to the knee-pan, contracts, as, in 
the act of raising the foot to step forward, the 
knee is pulled upward, because the hips are 
steadied, and the muscle has no power to move 
them ; it raises, therefore, the bone attached to 
its other extremity, and the foot, with the aid of 
other muscles of the thigh, is elevated. 

‘It is, however, still directed with the toe down- 
ward, and the sole backward ; to bring the foot 
forward, the knee now becomes a fixed point, 
and the muscles which run from it down to the 
toes contract in their turn, and thus bring the 
toes upward and forward, making the foot take 
an arched sweep in the same direction. The 
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leg is now straight, and the toes pointed for- 
ward ; to complete the step, the flexors cease to 
act, the extensors ofthe thigh commence to con- 
tract, and pull the limb downward to the ground, 
which it reaches considerably in front of the 
other leg, and thus a step in advance has been 
made. Forevery step similar mòtions require to 
be made. It has been mentioned that to raise 
the limb, it is necessary to fix the lower part of 
the body stationary fora moment. This is ac- 
complished by the aid of the rectus, or straight 
muscle of the abdomen, marked i i, which con- 
tracts and tends to pull the bones of the pelvis 
and hips forward and upward; it thus anta- 
gonises the muscles of the thigh, which would 
tend to pull them down, and by these opposing 
forces, the part becomes steady and fixed. ‘These 
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with flat feet are always bad walkers, and when 4) 


this defect is very considerable, it is viewed in 
many cases as sufficient to render a man unfit 
for military service. 

Thus much having been premised concerning 
the mechanism of walking, and the muscles en- 
gaged therein, it may be perceived that, as an 
exercise for health, it only calls into play the 
lower limbs and the abdominal cavity ; it scarce- 
ly influences the stomach, except indirectly, the 
lungs to a small extent, and the arms still less ; 
for these parts, other exercises are required. 

In female boarding-schools, where walking is 


| the only exercise between periods of study, the 


a LL 


muscles of the abdomen, in their contraction, » 
; walks are valuable as so much air, rather than 


narrow the capacity of the intestinal cavity 
within, press upon the bowels, and stimulate 


them to increased activity. This gentle and con- | 
; who are allowed to romp for a while, and enjoy 
; the abandon so natural to those of that age. 


stant force is very beneficial to health, contri- 
buting to heathy digestion by propelling the food 
forward through the alimentary canal, and tends 
very much to remove torpidity of the bowels. 
Almost all females, and others who do not walk, 
suffer exceedingly from costiveness, for which 
this kind of exercise and horse-riding appears to 
be the mosf natural remedies. 
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upper part of the body never obtains an opportu- 
nity of being exercised ; the arms and bust never 
attain their development,and health, as a whole, 
is not fully enjoyed ; the stiff and prim street 


exercise ; and girls, so trained, will never pos- 
sess the robust health and full figure of those 


The art of walking being one which calls the 
abdominal muscles into play and facilitates di- 
gestion, it appears a natural result that a walk 
should not be taken when there is nothing to di- 


: gest; in other words, when the stomach and ali- 


; mentary canal are empty : 


From the oblique position which the neck of | 
form, and which, when repeated, can only end 


the thigh-bone has with regard to the socket in 


which it rests, the body has a continual tendency 
to oscillate laterally, or to make the person walk | 
zig-zag. This is, in some degree, checked by ; 
; walks before breakfast are unhealthy, though a 


the balancing of the arms, the effect of which is 
to throw the body in the opposite direction ; the 
body is then between two impulses equally ba- 
lanced, and, as a result, it takes for its direction 
the diagonal of the parallelogram, whose sides 
are represented by these forces. 
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it is like giving a 
stimulus to a part which has no office to per- 
in fatigue of that part, and render it incapable of 


doing its office when called upon by necessity. 
We see this reasoning borne out by fact: long 


| popular prejudice exists to the contrary. There 


>; is no doubt that exercise in the morning is natu- 
; ral and healthy, but it should be after a meal : 
, digestion is then made to be performed both ef- 


It is difficult ° 


to teach a child to walk in a straight linc, and ` 


for the drunkard to keep one, because he has 
lost the power of balancing himself. In fact, we 
are always deviating from a straight line in 
walking ; and if the sight did not enable us at a 
distance to see the object toward which we were 
moving, we should go widely from it. When a 
man with his eyes blindfolded is placed in the 
centre of a square field, he will always, in his 
attempts to get out,—and supposing that he is 
moving in a straight line——make for one of the 
corners. In departing from the straight line, we 


limb being the stronger, carrying the body round 
toward the opposite side. ‘The lame person de- 


fectually and rapidly, There is then never felt 
that languor and corporeal incapacity for exer- 
tion, which at noon seizes those who have exer- 


_cised much before breakfast. Many women 
} persist in this practice from mistaken notions, 
and the total prostration of strength, and occa- 
: sional faintings which come on in the afternoon, 
| are looked on as fresh causes for following out 
; the injurious practice, when in point of fact they 
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: tem sustains from pursuing it. 
, alone subject to it; in all large cities where dys- 


} 


are manifestations of the injury which the sys- 
Nor are women 


| pepsia is so prevalent, the majority of the male 
generally deviate to the left side, the right lower : 


parts still more from the straight course, and in- } 


clines toward the side of the shorter leg. 

The breadth of the feet, and the holding them 
somewhat apart, gives more stability and firm- 
ness to the gait of the walker; hence the gait 


Te 


of a woman, from her having smaller feet, is less ° 
firm ; and when nature is lessened by art, as in ? 


the foot of tke Chinese woman, the hobbling step, 
necessarily produced, is as unnatural as it is um 
graceful. The arching of the sole of the foot 
adds much to the steadiness of walking. Men 


a 


inhabitants cannot with impunity exercise on an 
empty stomach; the shock is too great for an 
enfeebled digestive organ to endure. 

Unless the person be a practiced pedestrian, 
walking for exercise should not be pushed to the 
extent of being severely fatigued, as muscles do not 
recover from irregular exercise so rapidly as when 
that action is frequent. Short walks through the 
day are more conducive to health than one long 
walk, although the distance traveled be the same. 
This practice should be pursued in all semina- 


, Ties, as it gives the same amount of air and ex- 


| ercise, with less fatigue. 
$ 


be made subservient to study, but the reverse. 
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FEBRUARY TOPICS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


g 

CHOLERA IN CALIFORNIA. —As was predicted, the } 
ravages of disease have succeeded the rush of emi- 
gration to the Land of Gold. San Francisco has 
been plunged in mourning, and Sacramento City 
nearly deserted. The “fell destroyer” has been | 
there. But why? Ilas God exercised a “special 3 
providence” of wrath? Has Satan been privileged | 
to reign awhile at that particular paint of earth’s : 
periphery? Is the earth itself there peculiarly 
pestiferous, or the skies redolent of death? No, 
no, none of these. 

Yet there is a cause for cholera on the Pacific 
as well as on the Atlantic shore; and the cause in 
one place is precisely the same as in the other; 
and the reason why we undertake, at this time, 
to make the California cholera an item in our 
“line upon line, and precept upon precept,” am 
regards this malady, is because events at a great 
distance, in a new country; a point to which the 
especial attention of the world of mind—rather 
the mind of this world—is now directed, strike 

us more forcibly than equally important occur- 

rences at home. Not that cholera and death there 

are any worse than cholera and death here, nor 

cholera and death here any more to be deplored | 
than deaths from consumption and convulsions, $ 
which yearly add TuREE THOUSAND to the premature > 
population of the grave-yards, from New-York 
city alone; but the occasion is a fitting one to 
point a moral and re-enforce truths as important 
as life is precious—truths which, understood in 
the mind, and practised in the life, would cause 
cholera, and consumption, and convulsions, to be 

“known no more forever” amongst civilized 

people. l 

We have often asserted, indeed, as we think, 
proved, that cholera can have no existence among 
those whose physiological habits are correct. We 
believe further, that it is in the power of all per- 

Fy sons, at all times, and in all places, so to control 
their voluntary habits, as to avoid this or any 
similar pestilence. True, all persons cannot al- 
"N ways avoid the producing causes of all diseases, 
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but cholera is not among the necessary casualties 
of life. It is only developed in persons who have 
been for a considerable time accustomed to bad 
living—by bad we mean grossly unhealthful. 
This bad living may prevail in the princely 
palaces or miserable hovels of New York, or in 
the hotels or shanties of the mining regions. It is 
of course granted that the inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia are subjected to many unavoidable disease- 
producing influences. They may suffer from irre- 
gularities and exposed habitations, be chilled with 
vicissitudes of temperature, starved with deficient 
food, or be rendered plethoric with repletion ; yet 
these alone would not produce cholera. 

Before cholera can be developed, whatever may 
be the predisposing or exciting causes, there must 
be a morbid condition of the body. Among the 
causes which produce this condition, may be 
named, in the order of their potency: 1. Bad 
food. 2. Spirituous liquorsand tobacco. 3. Sup- 
preased perspiration. 

Bad food includes an extensive catalogue of 
much-loved dishes; but those kinds most condu- 
cive to the cholera diathesis are salted and stale 
flesh or fish, and concentrated farinaceous articles. 
Old pork and fine flour are fair samples, and the 
most prominent examples of this class, The far- 
mer verily believes he cannot labor well without 
salt pork; and his only argument is, he has never 


tried it. He is utterly ignorant, perkaps, that the : and so it was characterized by many of its ex- 


amount of labor required to produce one pound 
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of swine-flesh, is sufficient to produce half a dozen : 


pounds of much better nutriment. 
with from half to a quarter the expense requisite 
to supply himself with what he considers necessa- 
ry provisions, could be sustained on good and 
wholesome aliment. Both labor under the sad 
delusion, that the finer and more concentrated is 
the flour, the more rich, nutricious, and life-sus- 
taining. And this delusion is kept up by the 
writings, teachings, and prescriptions of the great 
body of the medical profession, who, like blind 
leaders of the blind, are continually tumbling into 
the ditch with their patients. 

The immense exportation of New-England rum, 
and New-York brandies, and Philadelphia porters, 
and Albany ales, and other “favorite brands” of in- 
toxicating poisons from other commercially enter- 
prising cities, has done its share of the work of 
getting up a cholera pestilence in California. And, 
no doubt, inattention to personal cleanliness—al- 
lowing the skin to become clogged up with viscid 
perspirable matters, so that the body is in a state 
of incipient putrefaction from its own retained 
excrementitious particles, is an efficient co-agent. 

These, or similar things, we may say, are the 
essential causes of cholera everywhere; and they 
are everywhere avoidable. And if these things 
are so, it is certainly of some importance to the 
world to know it; and if they are not true, we ask 
the medical profession, and all others holding po- 
sitions as teachers in socicty and Jeaders of the mul 
titude, to show the contrary. 

It is the great error of the medical profession, 
that their energies of mind are so occupied in 
seeking destructive drugs to destroy diseases, that 
they give little attention to hygienic agencies to 
preserve life; else, instead of parading their ozone, 
and animalcular, and electro-magnetic nonsense 


The miner, : ness and the prompt dissection its logic received 
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about the causes of cholera before the public, and () 
discussing sulphur pills, charcoal powders, saline 4 
injections, opiate enema, and “personal communi- 
cability,” in their academies, they would long ago 
have found, in the voluntary habits of mankind 
the explanation of the phenomena, and in hygienic 


agencies the materials for the cure of the cholera, 


Non-MepicaL Nerwsparmes.—Popular newspa- 
pers are not always sufficiently cautious respecting 
the character of the articles they extract from 
medical and scientific periodicals, and commend 
to their readers. They are too apt to take it for 
granted that whatever originates in medical jour- 
nals of decidedly orthodox character, must of ne- 
cessity be sound. Therein they often mistake, and 
become the mediums of disseminating false doc- 
trines and injurious practices ; for, of all the blun- 
dering and speculative literature of the day, that 
called medical is the fullest of egregious nonsense 
and palpable absurdities. We have a case in 
point. 

A few months ago, the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, for the manifest purpose of throwing 
a block in the way of hydropathic progress, came 
out with a foolish attempt at an argument against 
frequent bathing. The article was perfectly silly 
to every tyro in physiology, and bore on its face 
the unmistakable marks of inherent absurdity. 
So it was pronounced in this Journal at the time, 


changes, some of which ridiculed it as it deserved. 
But, notwithstanding its own palpable foolish- 


at the hands of its contemporaries, it has found its 
way into some fifty or a hundred newspapers, not 
only without criticism or contradiction, but even 
it has been puffed for its reasoning and ability ! 
The following, which occupies a conspicuous place 
in the editorial colums of a country newspaper, is 
a fair specimen of the numerous commendations 
it has received. 


Batuinc.—An article, very ably written, in the 
last number of the Medical and Surgical Journal, 
strongly argues against the too frequent use of the 
bath, and the writer is of the opinion that a bath 
once a week is more healthful in its tendencies 
than the application of water once or twice a day. 
He says that flannels worn next to the skin are in- 
finitely more beneficial to the health than all the 
daily baths which have become so fashionable. 
His arguments are sustained thus: “The oil which 
is secreted by the sebaceous glands of the skin, 
serves the purpose of lubricating ita surface. Now 
if the secretion is constantly removed as fast as 
exuded, its destined object is thereby defeated. 
The excretory ducts of the perspiratory glands 
and the glands themselves, require this unctuous 
matter of the skin to keep them in health and ac- 
tion. If very frequent bathing of the whole body 
is practised, it must be obvious that this matter 
cannot be long present to perform its office. As 
to the nesitnilation of functions of the skin and 
lungs, it will be apparent, that when the skin 
acts imperfectly, or ceases to act at all, the lungs 
have an extra amount of duty to perform; and it 
is generally in such cases that engorgement takes 
place, constituting inflammation or pneumonia.” 


Now we respectfully remind and most positive- 
ly assure all non-medical newspapers, that, in all ġ 
of the above “strong argument,” pertaining to the (B 
functions of the skin and the practice of bathing, - 
there is not one syllable of truth; and we stand ¢ ` 
pledged to prove it to the satisfaction of every > 


`- & 


reasoning and thinking man, woman, and child in 
the land, whenever the writer will undertake to 
show, by any evidence except his own assertions, 
that their is any truth in it. l 

The application of common sense to the expla- 
nation of a single familiar fact, is a sufficient refu- 
tation of the Boston man’s philosophy. Every- 
body (exceping, perhaps, the writer of the above 
“argument”) knows that it is a common practice 
with many persons to wash the hands and face 
several times a day, and rub them, too; so that 
the “oil secreted by the sebaceous glands” gets 
rubbed off continually; and everybody knows, 
too, (save and except as above,) that the hands 
and face are the least liable to disease of any parts 
of the body. Will not the papers alluded to do 
their readers and the cause of truth the justice to 
publish both sides of the question ? 


Anotuer Strone ArcumENT.—The Boston Medi- 
eal Journal is republishing Dr. Dick’s “ Alphabeti- 
cal Notices of Subjects Connected with Dyspepsia.” 
To show how directly and practically useful to the 
people such medical writings are, we take the fol- 
lowing directions for obviating the unpleasant 
effects of milk, in cases where it appears to dis- 
agree with dyspeptics :— 


“There are various modes of avoiding these 
effects, 1. We may dilute the milk with water. 
2. Boiling the milk seems to lessen the chance of 
its deranging the stomach. 8. Adding a little 
brandy to it has the same effect, and is perhaps 
the most eligible amendment.” 


That is a very strong argument. Brandy will 
have the same effect as boiling the milk, or diluting 
it with water, but is “the most eligible!” Of course 
it is; we can’t say a word. 

New Meruop or Docrorme IxrLuesxza.— Won- 
ders will never cease—in fact they are every day 
growing more wonderful. Allopathy is a system 
of wonders unfathomable and unaccountable. Every 
publication of the school we open exhibits a won- 
derful progress from bad to worse in the treatment 
of some disease or other. The last New Orleans 
Medical Journal gives us “a novel and efficacious 
method of treating influenza,” by Dr. John B. C. 
Gazzo. It consists in applying hot tincture of 
iodine to the throat until the skin becomes red. 
This, we are told, is sure to arrest the disease at 
once. But the following directions in case of a 
failure, which is allowed to be possible, look some- 
what ominous and dangerously bloody :— 


“ When the suitable application of the tincture 
of iodine and water, in the manner above recom- 
mended, does not produce well-marked and evi- 
dent relicf at the end of twenty-five minutes, then 
nothing more can be expected from a longer per- 
severance in its use, and the increasing cough, 
hoarseness, anxiety, and dyspneea of the patient 
must be met by other means. In such cases, I 
would advise the instant abstraction of blood from 
both ‘arms; if the iodine fails to give relief, then 
more blood may be taken frorn the jugular veins.” 


Four streams of blood, one running from ench 
arm, and one from each side of the neck! Why 
not cut the patient’s throat, and have done with 
it? Cold wet cloths to the neck, frequently 
changed, and the rubbing wet sheet, will cure 
all influenzas, and eave all the trouble of this 
burning and butchering business, 


de A Marvet Expraivep.—A medical correspondent, 
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writing from Rome, relates the following circum- 
stances, which he finds it impossible to account 
for :— 


“The Midwifery Hospital, San Rocco, is vor 
small, containing from twenty to twenty-six be 

only. All women, whether married or not, are 
admitted if the case be urgent, but they are not 
allowed to remain, on an average, more than five 
days. The children are deposited in the asylum 
of the Pia Casa. If any faith is to be placed in 
official returns, the practice of this hospital ought 
to be a model for all Europe, inasmuch as only 
eight deaths occurred in 1,658 cases, admitted 
during the ten years we have taken for our statis- 
tics, A mortality of 0.47 per cent. is a result 
which surpasses anything we have been accus- 
tomed to from the records of other obstetric hos- 
pitals, The cause it is impossible to discover, for 
the hospital doors are closed against the profession 
as well as the public How the art can have 
arrived at the perfection inferable from the mor- 
tality just alluded to is the greater mystery, 
because the Roman accoucheurs are the worst 
instructed in Europe. Until he has taken out his 
degree, no student knows anything of obstetric 
peat beyond what he can learn on the mani- 

n. ” 


In the above statement are three important 
points to be reconciled. 
women die in childbirth in the San Rocco than in 
any other hospital in Europe. 2. From this hos- 
pital the medical profession is excluded. 3. The 
Roman accoucheurs are the worst instructed in 
Europe. Now for the solution of the mystery. 

The Roman accoucheurs, being confessedly igno- 
rant, would naturally be little employed, and 
hence the process of child-bearing would be left 
to nature instead of art; and all history proves 
that nature has always done this part of her work 
much better without the doctor’sinterference than 
with. Then the doors of San Rocco are closed to 
the profession. Of course, their bleedings, and 
opiates, and chloroform, and ergot, have no 
chance at all to kill, as they certainly do now and 


1. A less number of 
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then in hospitals where the profession has charge : 


of the cases. 

In corroboration of this view, we can refer to 
historical data nearer home. Mrs. Wiat, who died 
at Dorchester, Mass., in 1705, at the age of 94, 
acted midwife in more than one thousand cascs 
without losing one. Mrs. Whitmore, who died in 
Marlboro’, Vt., near the close of the last century, 
aged 87, officiated as midwife at more than two 
thousand births, without losing a single patient. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips, who came to this country 
from London in 1719, and died in 1761, aged 76, 
at Charlestown, Masa, attended above three thou- 
sand women in confinement; and we have no re- 
cord loft of any fatal accidents or disasters in her 
practice. 
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Dr. S. O. Greason and his amiable wife have lo- 
cated at the Forgsr Ciry Warer-Cure, at the head 
of Cayuga Lake, near Ithaca, in Tompkins county. 
This is a healthy region. Yet sick people may bo 
found, even here. And none more competent or wil- 
ling than the doctor and his lady torelieve them. We 
cannot conclude this brief paragraph without wishing 
them much joy on account of their beautiful—of 
course—‘‘ Christmas present,” namely,—‘** A Daveau- 
.”” May she prove, if possible, an improvement on 
the ‘‘ first edition,” Were it not too late in the sen- 
fon, we would wish tho stranger “ A Harry New 
Year.” . | 
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DENTITION; 
ITS DISORDERS AND REMEDIES. 
BY B F. MAGUIRE, DENTIST. 


THE TEETH. 


When dentition, or the first growth of the teeth, 
takes place in a truly natural and healthful state 
of the system, no inconvenience or symptoms of 
disease whatever are experienced. In the animal 
creation we sec no trouble arising from the erup- 
tion of the teeth in the young. Thus would it be 
with the HUMAN ANIMAL, if the laws of nature were 
obeyed. 

Dr. Cutten did not allow dentition to enter in- 
to the list of diseases: and this was on the supposi- 
tion that the process of teething takes place in a 
safe and easy manner, and without pain or irrita- 
tion of any kind. But in many cases, and per- 
haps a majority, in “refined and intencrated” 
society, there is more or less of the symptoms of 
disease experienced; and in many instances these 
become alarmingly severe and complicated, and 
not unfrequently terminate in death. A know- 
ledge, therefore, of this process is necessary to all 
mothers, as well as to all well informed dentists. I 
know it may be said that the physician is oftener 
consulted, and is the proper person on such occa- 
sions; still the dentist is not unfrequently called 
upon in these emergencies. 

The period in which irritation and constitutional 
troubles are most liable to be experienced by the 
child in teething, is that in which the protrusion 
of the primary tecth first takes place. 

The immediate or proximate causes of this irri- 
tion is the pressure of the teeth upon the gums; 
but the remote cause is to be looked for in the con- 
stitution of the child. We know that through 
various voluntary habits the constitution may be 
modified to almost any conceivable extent. Thus 
a beer drinker, of general bad habits, in the city 
of London, is found to suffer vastly more from any 
wounds, or mechanical injury, than others, whose 
habits are more in accordance with nature; so 
much so, that a very trifling injury, or surgical 
operation, is sufficient to inflame the system, and 
in a short time to destroy life. On the same prin- 
ciple, we find that those children who are carefully 
reared according to the principles of sound philoso- 
phy and hygiene, are less liable to experience in- 
convenience or symptoms of a morbid character 
during the period of cutting tecth. 

The earliest and most common symptoms of ir- 
ritation from teething is manifested by the child 
grasping the nipple more loosely than ordinarily. 
At the same time it lets go its hold frequently, and 
commences crying, as if it were pained by the ef- 
fort of nursing. The salivary glands, partaking at 
the same time of the irritation of the gums, throw 


out their peculiar fluid more copiously than usual. (| 
In such instances the uneasiness of the gums is a 
found to be relieved by rubbing them with the © 
finger, and more particularly if it be wet with cold @ 
ab 2. 
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being very simple. 
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water. Rubbing them also with any hard sub- 
stance, such as coral, a gold or ivory ring, pleases 
the child under such circumstances, which is an in- 
dication of the relief given. 

Some writers have objected_to this use of hard 
substances in rubbing the gums. It has been said 
that the instinct of animals leads them to exercise 
their budding teeth, not on bones, or stones, but 
softer substances.) In accordance with this view, 
marsh-mallow, liquorice root, and wax candle have 
been recommended, instead of coral, and the like 
hard substances, Inthiscountry we often sec them 
given what is called the sugar-teat—a piece of 
sugar tied up ina rag. Such a practice may serve 
to keep the infant quict at the time, and save the 
mother or nurse some trouble; but the gastrice de- 
rangement, the bowel complaint, and other consti- 
tutional disturbances they cause, are but poor com- 
pensation for the temporary relief thus obtained. 
If mothers could but rightly understand this mat- 
ter, they would never resort to any such practices, 
since they must necessarily cause them more trou- 
ble than in pursuing a judicious physiological man- 
agement, That course which tends to the best de- 
velopment of the gencral health of the infant, is 
always the one attended with the least trouble. 

The usual symptoms of morbid action arising 
from teething are, pain, redness, swelling, and heat 
of the gums, The flow of saliva also occurs in 
most cases, At the time, the gum is often extreme- 
ly sensitive, and, instead of being relieved by the 
pressure of a hard substance, can scarcely endure 
the slightest touch of ever so pliable a substance: 
The base of the gum is florid and distended, but 
pale and white at the edge; when the tooth is on 
the point of protrusion, it appears sometimes as if 
covered with a flat and whitish blister. 

In connection with the constitutional symptoms, 
there is sometimes an eruption of scabby or scaly 
appearance about the lips and head; there may 
also be an inflammation of erythematic appear- 
ance behind the ears. 

TREATMENT.—The grand point, of course, is to 
moderate the local irritation. 

This, nature herself often accomplishes, by the 
free discharge of saliva that takes place, and by 
the diarrhea that accompanies the affection. The 
diarrhæa may indeed become complicated, and too 
severe; but that it is often a healthful effort of 
nature to rid the system of inflammation, there 
can be no doubt. But if the parent attempt to in- 
terfere with this discharge of the bowels, by ad- 
ministering magnesia, ipecacuanha, calomel, rhu- 
barb, chalk mixtures, and the like, he is far more 
liable to do harm than good. Even the beef tea, 
rice and milk, arrow-root, and the various mix- 
tures that are substituted for the natural food of 
the child, are detrimental in these cases, A judi- 
cious use of WATER TREATMENT is far better than 
drug treatment. 

The water treatment has this advantage, too, of 
To keep down the morbid or 
unnatural heat, take the infant often into the open 
air, keep it from overheated and illy ventilated 
rooms, and nurse or feed it judiciously: these 
means persevered in faithfully are the best possi- 
ble means to enable a child to pass safely through 
this most trying of all periods. 


FY In conclusion, I will say a few words on gum- 
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cutting, or rather lancing the gums, In some 
eases it may be beneficial, and even necessary; 
yet, as a general thing, let nature do her own 
work; she works by laws unvarying, immutable ; 
and in relieving or assisting her operations, be 


careful you do not retard them. We should first ; 


seek to understand the cause of the disease, and 
the effect of the remedy, before we attempt to 
apply it. In future articles we shall give direc- 
tions for the TREATMENT AND PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH, With engravings. 

No. 2 Union Place, N. Y. 
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RATIONALIS M. 


BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


I believe in the right and the virtue of FREE 
criticism. Entirely willing that my public acts 
and my published writings should be freely com- 
mented upon, and fairly judged, I take the same 
liberty with those of others; doing as I would be 
done by. In this spirit I wish to briefly examine 
the positions taken by my esteemed friend, Dr. 
Houghton, in his article entitled “ Rationat Hy- 
DROPATHY, NOT EXCLUSIVE EITHER IN THEORY OR IN 
PRACTICE,” in the January number of the Water- 
Cure Journal. 

The meaning of this, as defined by Dr. Hough- 
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ton, is, that rational, or reasonable hydropathy, as — 
a system of medical treatment, does not exclude ` 


the methods of any other system. 
take issue. 

Hydropathy is properly defined by Webeter, 
and understood by the public generally, to be 
“the Water-cure, a mode of treating disease by 
the copious and frequent use of pure water, both 
internally and externally.” It includes attention 
to diet, air, exercise, and all hygienic conditions. 

I can go no farther than this, The application 


On this point I : 
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of a mustard plaster, or a blister, is not hydropa- - 
. aters. 


thy. Blood-letting is not hydropathy. The ex- 
hibition of opiates is not hydropathy. The giving 


2 


of calomel, or quinine, or arsenic, is not hydropa- < 


thy. Certainly it is not rational hydropathy. 


Some may think these methods rational; I do : 


? 
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not; but whether rational or not, I think it must 


be admitted that they are not hydropathic. 


nae 


With all respect, then, to Dr. Houghton and his ` 
: thy: I would call it allopathy, or homeopathy, or 


opinions, I assert that hydropathy, and especially 


Rational Hydropathy, is, and must be, exclusive. 


It exciupes all the absurd and mischievous prac- 
tices and medications of other schools. It is ez- 
clusive both in theory and practice, since it ez- 
cludes, both in theory and practice, all the abuses 
and absurdities of the old medical systems. If it 
did not do this, it would not be hydropathy. In- 
stead of being a rational hydropathy, it would be 
irrational, absurd, and contradictory. 

If hydropathy were not exclusive in theory and 
practice, how could it be a distinct system? In 
what would it differ from allopathy, or homeo- 
pathy? 
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A homæopathist, or one who calls himself such, < 


may give crude drugs, but the giving of crude 
drugs is not homeopathy, either rational or other- 


: gense in calling them hydropathic. 


wise, So the hydropathist, as in the case of Dr. | 
Houghton, may give drugs, and apply other allo- . 
pathic remedies. I do not deny his right to do £o; . 


but the giving of drugs, and the application of ‘ applied. The adjective ration 
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mustard poultices, is no part of hydropathy—cer- 
tainly no part of a rational hydropathy. 

I know that several professed hydropathists are 
in the habit of resorting to drugs, some giving 
them in allopathic and some in homeopathic doses. 
They do this either because they do not know how 
to use the water so as to produce the desired re- 
sults, or because they do not find it convenient. 
I do not question their right to do so—I question 
no man’s right to act according to his sense of 
duty, under such restrictions as the public safety 
may require; nay, I can conceive of a case in 
which I might feel myself compelled to resort to 
allopathic remedies, though I have never yet seen 
such a case; but what I insist upon is, that such 
remedies are not hydropathie, and form no part of 
hydropathy. I protest, therefore, against a Ra- 
tionalism, which is, upon its face, an absurdity. 

Hydropathy is something well defined, clear, 
distinctive, and of necessity exclusive. It is the 
Water-Cure: and allopathy, or homeopathy, or 
Thomsonianism, or eclecticism, cannot be made a 
part of the system, however they may be com- 
bined with it, by its practitioners. 

The Hydropathic Convention, to which Dr. 
Houghton refers, was made up, to some extent, 
of physicians who follow a mixed practice, and 
when they subscribed to the doctrine that “ water 
is by far the best, the safest, and the most univer- 
sal” of remedial agents, they subscribed to all that 
could have been expected of them; but I doubt 
if there were many members of that convention 
who would contend that calomel or opium are 
hydropathie remedies, or that hydropathy ra- 
tionally includes them. A hydropathist may do 
many things; but his doing them does not make 
them a part of hydropathy, any more than alla 
professed Christian’s transactions are a part of 
Christianity. Even a rational Christianity will 
not allow its members to be Mahomedans or idol- 


I would not have voted in the convention to 
restrain any member from the use of any remedy 
which, in his judgment, the case demanded. I 
frecly avow that if I knew of any curative agent 
better or safer, or more universal than water, or 
more applicable to any particular case, I would 
use it; but I would not call the use of it hydropa- 


whatever it might be. I am entirely satisfied 
with the clause of the constitution quoted by Dr. 
Houghton; and to whatever extent a remedy is 
“the best, and safest, and most universal,” it may, 
to the same extent, exclude such as are uncertain, 
unsafe, and of but partial application. 

The case given by Dr. Houghton does not 
strengthen his position ; for it was just the case in 
which water is the “ best, safest, and most univer- 
sal”—I will add, the most rapid and efficacious, of 
remedies. All that mustard poultices or anodynes 
and revulsives can do, can be better done by wa- 
ter; and though Dr. Houghton felt himself justi- 
fied in the use of allopathic remedies, I see no 
These names 
are very well ns we now apply them. Why need 
they be altered? Let hydropathy be hydropathy. 
Let the terms allopathy and homeopathy desig- 


nate the two systems of practice to which they are 
al cannot alter them, 


TA 


I think hydropathy is rational; but destroying 
the whole significance of the name, by mixing up 
distinctive and exclusive systems, is not rational 
at all. 

The proper name for a mixed system is eclectic- 
ism, and that is what Dr. Houghton means by 
rational hydropathy, provided the eclectic prac- 
titioner thinks water the best remedy, and to be 
used in preference to others in most cases, and 
when it can be conveniently applied. . 

A genuine eclecticism is very respectable, for it 
supposes candor, sincerity, and a search after 
truth. The trouble with eclectics is a nervous 
dread of exclusiveism. They forget that truth is of 
necessity exclusive of error, nor can any rational- 
ism mix them. 

After all, this may be more a dispute about 
words than things, I should contend as earnestly 
as Dr. Houghton for my right to treat a ease ac- 


cording to my best judgment ; but if I treated it ° of nature—that is, we sin, and come short of our duty, 
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allopathically, or home@opathically, I should not : 


consider it at all “rational” to call my treatment 


“ hydropathy.” 


A LECTURE ON HYDROPATHY. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M.D. 

We make the following extracts from a Lecture, 
recently delivered by Dr. Kittredge, in Horr 
Cuapet, NEw York. We should have copied it 


entire had it not already appeared in other news- | 


papers, After a characteristic introduction, the 
Doctor said— 


Under the present prevalence of ‘‘ regular practice,” 
men, women, and children die like rotten sheep. In the 
little city of Boston—little compared to New York— 
one thousand deaths occur ina single month. Think 
you the great God that made them, sent them into this 

reathing world to be cut off from usefulness in this 
wholesale and summary manner? These awful facts 
are what the people want. 
thy be set side by sido with those of Allopathy, and I 


ublic. 
ace with an irresistible difference in favor of Hydro- 
pathy. Where is the town, where Hydropathy is at 
all known, in which you will not find wonders almost 
incredible resulting from its application. The simple 
wet sheet, that great bugbear of delicacy and sensi- 
tiveness, is a mightier instrument than ever was the 
lancet, pill-box, or powder ; and Allopathists know it. 
I come not here to run the profession, and I know not 
whether there are any of them here. I believe the 
Professors themselves are infinitely ahead of their doc- 
trines. They mean well, and think, as once thought I, 
that they are doing God service. What I have to say 
of them is simply this—it has been demonstrated that 
thero is now a more excellent way, that has been giv- 
en unto us whereby man can be restored from his fall- 
en state ; for I, and all Hydropathists, take the ground 
that all sickness is tho result of violated law; and 
consequently the object of medicino is to restore mon 
to their original normal condition. You will hear folks 
say that the Water-Cure is very good in certain dis- 
eases ; but these diseases never happen to be the one 
immediately under treatment ; but I say it is good in 
all diseases. 

All that I have got to blame the Allopathic profes- 
sion for, since its practice, though handed down for so 
many years, has proved so very generally unsuccessful, 
and it being demonstrated that the Water-Cure is ca- 
pable of doing all that is claimed for it, is that they 
won’t just try it. That profession which holds tho lives 
of our fellow-citizens in its hand, it seems to me, is 


bound by every tie of honor to oxamine a system that | 


will be likely to alleviate human suffering in any wey ; 
but no, they have not doncit. They turn up their 
scientific noses, and pass it by as the idle wind, and 
say it is a popular whim, that will soon have its day 
and away. They will find themselves mistaken, 
for I see that water is rising every day. It is a max- 
im. among builders to clear away the rubbish of the 
old, before you begin to build the new structure. This 
is tho reason why I thus sweep away the old profession. 
I forsook the old way, because it failed me for fifteen 
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Let the facts of Hydropa- ; 
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years of practice, and it failed in the hour of my great- 
est need. When the anxious mother and the fond fa- 
ther were looking up to me with confidence in my 
boasted instrumentalities, | found that they failed me, 
and | became disgusted with them. Just when I need- 
ed their assistance most, it was least likely to appear. 

Ido not charge against medicine that it wen’t do 
anything. Jt does toomuch. For instance calomel— 
and I don’t instance this drug because it is a popular 
bugbear, but because it isone of the most potent me- 
dicines in tho Allopathic school. It is almost sure to 
Operate upon the liver, and will remove obstructions 
there quicker than any article in the world ; but-it 
produces a disease ten times worse ; making the old 
adage true, that the remedy is worse than the disease. 
Look at our Water-Cure establishments. What are 
the principle diseases treated there? Why, chronic 
diseascs. ho ever heard of chronic diseases begin- 
ning and becoming chronic right off? Chronic disea- 
ses are acute diseases gone to seed. ‘The improper 
manner in which they are treated is what makes them 
chronic. Do you call that being cured, when the dis- 
easo has only changed its form, and the man goes 
limping around, dragging his slow length along, or be- 
comes partially blind ! o, my friends, it is like that 
veterinary surgeon, who broughtin his bill—‘‘ For 
curing your [onoy’s horse till he died : $20.” 

Acute diseases ‘are only so many crises in the order 


and the consequence is that we go on, adding insult to 
injury by giving medicine; whcreas these diseases are 
only the crises of nature, and we should let nature 
alone; or, as the politicians say, uso a wise and 
If you would let nature alone 
entirely, the disease would work itself frec, the same 
as a barrel of beer will work itself free. Nature is na- 
ture, and just as much manifested in man as in a bar- 
rel of beer. Take a person diseased, and go to putting 
irritating medicine into his stomach, kod. what is the 
consequence ? Why, the whole system becomes dis- 
eased, and the case becomes aggravated to such a de- 
pres that it is impossible ever to recover from it. To 
illustrate: it is just like throwing gravel—my compa- 
risons are all homely, because I am talking to home! 
folks—it is like throwing gravel on the railroad trac 
to make the engine run eagicr. 

Well, in consequence of this system being practised 
for ages, disease has been growing more complicated ; 
and instead of this science diminishing disease, it is 
now morc common, and a much greater per cent. of 
men die prematurcly than before. Medicine failed me 
in the hour of my greatest need, and J was just about 
to give up in despair, when I heard of the Water- 
Cure. I have told most of you how I was brought 
over—by tho case of a beloved child, who was sick 
with the measles. It came recommended to me as a 


y be l ; complete, or at least as a decent substitute for the old 
will risk the judgment that will be decreed by the . 


I toll you the facts would stare you in the - 


profession, and J immediately availed myself of au op- 
rtunity to go to Europe and scarch out all about it. 
returned, and from that day to this I have been try- 


` ing what virtue there is in water, diet, excrcise, pure 
: air, &c. 


Now, my friends, I don’t say this is a scien- 
tific demolition of the old house of Allopathy ; | havo 
not time to do that. I only wish to say that the old 
fubric had got rickety and dilapidated, and didn’t 
bring me any rent. I don’t mean in the money sense, 
for | had a better run of bifsiness than I evor expect tu 
are again, as most of my friends know and can 
testify. 

I came back from Europe to the place where | had 
practised, resolved to apply the Water-Cure to some 
of my old patrons, though it was rather late for some of 
them. I determined to give it a fair trial, but I hadn’t 
the least idea that it would turn out the complete sub- 
stitute that I now know it to be, and know that I know 
it. ‘The very first case 1 had after I returned, was a case 
of severe acute inflammation of the kidneys. If there 
are any Allopaths here, I would call their attention to 
this case. I want them to judge if these things are not 
worth trying. They know that inflammation of the 
kidneys isa severe disease while it lasts. This was 
the most severe case | had ever been called to treat in 
my life. Jn the old way it would have taken at least 
a week to have subdued the inflammation. It used to 
be the practice to bleed in all kinds of inflammation, 
and biced till you subdued the inflammation—no ru'e 
was ever givon. Then what? Why then give digi- 
talis, to reduce the circulation. Try to reduce the cir- 
culation in this underhand manner, when it isso casy 
to reduce it by Water-Cure! This patient happened 
to have faith in the Water-Cure, and submitted to 
everything 1 recommended, however shocking. 1 want 
you to understand, however, that I had my old medi- 
cincs in my pocket, not dreaming that I could go 
through entirely without them. ell, in the very 
first fifteen minutes [don’t talk about four hours; in 
all ordinary Allopathic cases it takes about four hours 
to make any medicine operate,] I realized, for the 
first time in my life, that simple water would put out 
fire. I wanted to hide my diminished head. y, it 
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will put out fire in inflammation as well as ina barn. / 


How queer! I gave sitz baths, wet bandages, wet 
sheets, and so on; and instead of waiting for a week 
for the inflammation to get to its height and havea 
decline, like the rise and fall of the Roman I¢mpire, in 
four days the patient was about. ‘“ Now why is this ?” 
1 asked myself. I could not help knowing why ; I had 
administered none of the cathartics, diaphoretics, 
emetics, sudorifics, nor the other ’etics and ‘ifics usu- 
ally given. l defy any physician to stand up here and 
say there is not more or less debility consequent u 
these medicincs. You may talk about your tonics. 
They produce ten times more weakness than strength. 
They are irritants, dcbilitants, and the employment 
of them produces nothing else but weakness. i defy 
the whole universe, andthe New York Academy of 
Medicine thrown in, to deny it. Well, this is only 
the beginning. 

But the next caso was one of still greater difficulty. 
I know, by sad experience, the pains and horrors and 
writhings, and—1 hope some of you have had it, so 
you may know more feelingly what J was going to 
say. This was such a case as I would once have treat- 
ed with bleeding and cathartics ; and what did 1 do? 
The man was writhing and twisting in agony—and 
why? Because he was a scrofulous man, and it was 
‘Thanksgiving time, and he had to drink something— 
one of those given to imbibing, going on sprees. 
When anybody died or got married, who was any re- 
lation to Lim, he would make it an excuse to got 
drunk. When 1 got to him it took four of us, all 
smart men—I speak only for myself—to hold him in 
his bed. In ten minutes | relieved him, +o that he 
was just as quiet as the day he was born, probably — 
more so; and he went to sleep, and in less than twen- 
ty minutes 1 took him out and washed him down, and 
in four hours he was out of the house and in his store. 
The Allopaths might say, if ho had been let alone he 
would have recovered just as soon; but generally 
speaking, in such a case as that, the more you let tho 
patient alone, the more he wouldn't get well. 

In one of my lectures in Providence, a man of re- 
spectable standing, that is to say he had property to 
any amount, got up and said: ‘‘! had once nearly 
such a time as you have described ; l had thirty doses ` 
of cathartics in me at one time.” Tell it not in Gath, 
proclaim it not in the streets of Gotham ? Thirty doses 
of cathartic! And to cure what? Why, bilious colic. 


Now, friends, let us reason together. Forget your 
science and look at facts. Facts are stubborn things ; 
and all the science in the world won’t rub out one sim- 
ple fact. I have stated only one side of my patient’s 
case. Now let us have the other. Some time after 
this, he was taken down again with the samo disease. 


Because I didn’t go to the samo “ mectin’”’ that his 
boarding houso people did, ho sent for another physi- 
cian. What did he do? In the first place he gave 
him a mustard emetic, which was right enough, Allo- 
eee ray speaking, but it happened, in this case, that 
rink had done it. lt is a fact that simple mustard is 
the quickest emetic inthe materia medica, simply be- 
cause it is so irritating to the stomach. Everybody 
thinks he must go to a doctor to get an emetic, and 
everybody knows that putting the finger into the 
throat is the quickest way in the world to vomit. The 
same membrane is irritated; but if the doctor you 
sent fur should go to tickling your throat, that 
wouldn’t do. No, ne; that ain’t scientific. Well, 
this doctor went to give emetics and cathartics, and 
the more he gave them tho more they wouldn’t ope- 
rate. What wasthe effect? There was inflamma- 
tion in the centre of the alimentary canal first, but now 
it had spread through the whole of the canal; and 
then he gave him a dose of morphine, the deadliest 
stimulant ever known. Who ever heard of anybody 
being cured by opium t To be sure it docs blunt the 
sensibilitics, like a flat-iron on the brain. Lut this 
samc man, who was relieved before in ten minutes by 
the wet sheet, was now completely drowned in his 
own blood, by its pressure on the brain. A clammy 
verspiration covered him, and he seemed to bo dying. 
Then it was they were reminded of a certain man who 
dealt in water, and who lived in the next house. They 
sent for me, and I knew I could raise him. I felt it in 
my bonea. i went, und the dear little doctor wanted to 
know if I would stay till he came back. I agreed to 
do so, with the privilege of doing what I had a mind 
to. ‘* But you don’t mean to say you are going to put 
watcron a man as low as that! The spark of life is 
almost extinct. Water will put fire out, but how to 
kindle fire by water—that’s the question.” Oh, my 
friends, if you only knew half as much as I do—about 
these things at least. I had cold water brought in, 
and established an express running to the well. I 
went to work rubbing that man in cold water. Why? 
Simply because I understood the Water-Cure. What 
was the matter? Internal congestion, so to speak. 
How should I apply it ? Hydropathy, I know, was 
founded upon this great principle, that action should 
produce reaction. Instead of proceeding after the 
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manner of the Thompsonians, and thereby increasing 
the irritation, I began simply by making the action 
whero [ wanted the reaction. 1 rubbed him with cold 
water an hour and a half, and I assure you it was like 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. I kept 
rubbing him, and by-and-by began to perceive some- 
thing red. In half an hour more, the blood came to 
the surfaco, from the head and heart, and began to 
circulate ; but I tell you what, there was some skin 
missing the next day. Mind that, Mr. Reporter. 

Look at the different treatment in the different 
cases. The first time I applied the Water-Cure to 
him, he was writhing and tumbling on his bed, and I 
simply applied the wet sheet; butin the last case, 
when the blood was all curdled around tho heart and 
brain, thereby preventing the action of the nervous 
force, if I had applied the wet sheet it would have put 
out the spark of life entirely. When a reaction took 

lace, and a circulating of the blood was established, 

wrapped him up in a wet sheet, which had the same 
happy effect as before ; though this time one shect 
didn’t do the business. I had to keep applying the wet 
sheet two or three times a-day, for something like a 
week, before I got him in a decent trim. Tho doctor 
didn’t come back till the next morning, and then be 
just dropped in to sce what time he died, and found 

im ‘‘ up and dressed.” 

Iam going to multiply cases, because some persons 
here don’t think anything can be offered on this sub- 
ject that is very striking. 1 don’t know whether they 
“ came to scoff,” but I hope they will “remain to pray.” 
They cannot get away trom these facts—that is, sup- 
posing me to be a man of veracity, which is a pretty 
well understood thing my way. The next case was 
one of fits. ‘The Allopaths know nothing can be done 
in a case of fits. They cannot get medicine to act; 
the brain cannot act ; the stomach cannot act. They 
pour down the ipecac into the stomach, and it will lie 
there dead and inoperative. That is abdut all they 
can do. This was the firsttime I had applied the 
Water-Curo in a case of fits. It was one of those un- 
fortunate children who have a grandma. Nothing too 
good for the little baby, when it comes to see its 
grandma ; and so it is supplied with ginger-cake, rai- 
sins, candy, &c., and the consequence was, when the 
child came to cut its teeth, it was thrown into fits. Do 
you think God meant children to have fits and die in 
the simple operation of cutting tecth ? Why don’t 
animals die cutting teeth ? Only civilized animals die 
cutting teeth. The dog and horse sometimes suffer, 
and have to send for the doctor, because they are pam- 
pered like some children. But 1 will get back to my 
story. I must not ‘‘radiate’ so much. This false 
living oppressed the brain so much that the child be- 
came convulsed. What did I do? Simply pitched 
him into wet sheets. He was relieved in fifteen min- 
utes, and the convulsions ceased entirely. He had fits 
after that again, because his teeth hadn't got through, 
and the good living was kept up. Another time I held 
the child in a tub of water three minutes, till the 
blood came rushing to the surface of its body. A third 
time I held him under three minutes, and the fits 
ceased, and stayed ceased. Now for ’tother side. 
Three years after that the child was cutting its dou- 
ble teeth, and was treated Allopathically, and died in 
convulsions. 

God has placed water all around us. He knew that 
man would sin, and he had placed the remedy at 
hand, for fear we might forget what to call for; so 
that we cannot mistake. Many a man, in spite of his 
physician, has got up and gone after a pitcher of wa- 
ter. One case I|’ll tell you, whether I[’ve got time or 
not. The doctor would not Jet him have anything but 
milk porridge. He was said to be dying of typhus fo- 
ver. Watchers were appointed to see that he didn’t 
kill himself. One of the watchers got to sleep, and the 
other had Keppra out, and he took a notion to ap out 
himself. And what did he do? According to Allopa- 
thy, one would naturally suppose he would rush for an 
apothecary’s shop, and help imself ; but no! truo to 
his natural instinct, be ran and jumped into the midst 
of a Hydropathic ductor’s medicine chest. The watch- 
er found him swimming round in a mill pond. The 
worst part of that story for Allopathy is, that he got 
up and got well. 
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Cureton Springs Water-CurE—Located in Onta- 
rio Co., midway between Geneva and Canandaigua, 
on the Albany and Buffalo Railroad, is now in suc- 
cessful operation. It is conducted by Henry Fos- 
TER, M.D., assisted by Miss S. R. Apams. An out- 
lay of some $12,000 is said to have been made in 
building and fitting up this establishment. Dr. Fos- 
TER has had a large experience in the practice of Hy- 
dropathy, being one of the earliest practitioners in 
this country. We hope it will meot with that patron- 
age and success which it merits. 
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WATER TREATMENT OF DYSENTERY. 


t CASES AT HOME.” 


Since writing to you last, our usually healthy 
village has been visited with the dysentery in its 
severest forms. Eight have died, and many more 
have been very sick. I had an attack of it, and 
took to the water with as much confidence as a 
young duck ever did, and it bore me up as tri- 
umphantly. In three days I succeeded in stop- 
ping my discharges of blood, and soon recovered 
my health. Several others since, and one before, 
have tried that treatment, and all that have taken 
it in season have done well. We have also had 
several other trials of it in fevers, diarrhoea, and 
many other complaints, and in every instance that 
I have heard of it has operated favorably. But I 
will only mention one case more. A niece of 
mine, about fifteen years of age, and rather slen- 
der constitution, has had several severe attacks of 
sickness, Which the physicians say was occasioned 
by a predisposition to serofula in her system. 

About two wecks ago she was at my house on a 
visit, and about ten o’clock she awoke with a vio- 
lent pain below the pit of the stomach, where she 
has always been attacked, and also with sickness 
at the stomach. As soon as we could, I procured 
some hot water, and commenced applying hot 
cloths to the seat of the pain, and also to giving 
injections of warm water, which we followed up 
for some six or eight times, until we procured a 
thorough evacuation. We gave her plenty of 
warm water to drink, which caused vomiting, un- 
til her stomach was thoroughly cleansed; we then 
gave her some cold water, which stopped the vo- 
miting. After applying the hot cloths for a short 
time, we commenced alternating with cold ones. 
In this way we could relieve the pain for a short 
time, but it would return again; but after follow- 
ing this mode of treatment awhile, we found the 
pains were less severe, and the intervals between 
were longer, which gave us courage to persevere, 
and by four o’clock in the morning she was so re- 
lieved that she would sleep some between the 
pains, and through the forenoon she was quite 
comfortable, except an occasional chill, followed 
by a slight fever and a soreness in the bowels, 
where the pain had been, which we kept covered 
with a cloth wet in cold water. About twelve 
o'clock she had another severe ague chill, (which I 
should have mentioned she had had occasionally 
from the commencement,) which lasted about 
twenty minutes, when it began to pass off. She 
called for water, and I gave her three tumblers 
full in about ten minutes. I then thought we 
would try what virtue there was in the wet sheet, 
and as she was very weak and nervous, we wrung 
the sheet out of warm water, and rolled her up. 
She beeamo easy immediately, and soon com- 
menced sweating freely. We kept her in it 
about an hour, when we washed and rubbed her 
off, and she has not had any chill or fever since. 
Two days after she was taken, she got up, washed 
herself all over with cold water, set up all day, 
and in a few days recovered her strength, and was 
as well as she was before. I am certain I never 
saw a person suffer so much for four or five hours 
as-she did; some part of the time she was quite 
delirious, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


BY MES. N. P. LASSELLE. 


It is her right to watch beside 
The bed of sickness and of pain, 
And when the heart almost despairs, 
To whisper hopes of health again : 


Her right to make the hearth-stone glad, 
With gentle words and cheerful emile ; 

And when mas is with care oppress'd, 
His wearied spirits to beguile. 


It is her right to train her sons 
So they may senate chambers grace— 
Thas, is she with more honor crown'd, 
Than if herself had filled the place, 


It is her right to be admir’d 
By every generons, manly heart, 
When with true dignity and grace 
She acteth wel] a woman’s part. 


She hath a dearer right than this ; 
To be in one true heart enshrine d— 
Who, though the world may all forsake, 
Will cherish still, and still be kind. 


And there is yet a higher right, 
Which also is to woman given: 
’Tis hers, to teach the infant mind 
Those truths divine which came from heaven. 


What would she more, than to perform, 
On earth, life's holiest, swetest taske? 
When you a perfect woman find, 
No other rights than these she asks. 


Nore. All very well. We infer from the first verse 
that the author is in favor of Female Physicians, to 
which no reasonble objection can be made. We shall 
never look for ‘‘ perfection” either in man or woman, 
yet we may hope for a high state of physical and men- 
tal culture, and by a proper observance of the laws of 
naturo, ascertain the rights and duties of both sexes. 
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WATER-CURE AT HOME. 
CASES IN MISSISSIPPI. 
BY A. E. H. 


I wore the nervous sick head-ache, with con- 
stipation, twenty-two years and tried all the 
drugs known, with a downward tendency contin- 
ually. In the meantime I had what the doctors 
called acute hepatitis, was bled every day, leech- 
ed, blistered, cupped, salivated, and the doctor 
only knows what al. He never cured me, but 
from being a stout strong man of one hundred and 
seventy pounds weight, he speedily reduced me 
to one hundred and forty-five, and left me with a 
broken down constitution, unable to evacuate my 
bowels without blue pill or some other poison, 
looking forward to a premature grave; from which 
I hope I have been rescued by water alone, and 
have been the humble means of helping many of 
my fellow mortals during the last two years. 
During the present year I have treated some 
thirty cases, and have not failed in one instance. 
In the high bilious fevers of the South, accompa- 
nied with congestion of the brain, it is the divine 
remedy, and when properly applied will succeed 
where every other remedy fails, and is perhaps 
better adapted to the ailments of the South than of 
the North, as we can practise it here through the 
winter without being hindered by frost and ice. 
I have gained eighteen pounds since I commenced 
self-treatment at home, and have a digestion equal 
to an ostrich. 
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PILL DOCTORS AND WATER DOCTORS. 


BY A PATIENT, 


In 1889 I had the typhus fever, as it was call- 
ed, as also did four others in my father’s family, 
one of whom died. I barely escaped with my 
life. My fever ran twenty-one days before it 
turned. I was delirious most of the time, but I 
can distinctly remember the burnings within, for 
not a drop of water did my physician allow me 
to cool my parched tongue. In spite of the doc- 
tor, I got about again, but was almost a complete 
wreck. Before I was sick I had an excellent con- 
stitution; after, I was weak, and life at times 
seemed a burden. I had continued pains in my 
chest, which would shoot in all directions. I went 
first to one doctor and then to others, followed 
all their directions, physicked, blistered, plastered, 
and patched myself to suit them all, but not a 
whit to my satisfaction. I kept about, and was 
able to labor some; as I gradually grew worse, 
my doctor told me I must leave work entirely for 
a year if I ever expected to recover. At this I 
felt quite discouraged, as I am under the necessity 
of laboring for my support. But I left off work 
almost entirely for a year, for whenever I tried to 
labor it caused me pain. I continued gradually to 
decline until January, 1846, when I went to New 
Lebanon, N. Y., and was under Dr. N. Bedortha’s 
care six weeks without pereciving any particular 
change, but I began to feel as if I had hit upon 
the right medicine. I went home and practised 
as Dr. B. taught me, as far as circumstances would 
allow, wearing a wet bandage by day, and a wet 
sheet by night, taking a bath every morning, with 
packings according to order. Let it suffice to say, 
that under this treatment, which my pill doctor said 
would kill me, I grew better, and I now consider 
myself well. Water is now my only medicine. 
I have not taken any other since I was under Dr. 
Bedortha's treatment. 
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EXPERIENCE IN THE WATER-CURE. 
BILIOUS FEVER. 
BY A FRIEND. 

Feeling a deep sense of gratitude on being re- 
stored to health, I cheerfully add my experience in 
the Water-Cure to that of many others, believing 
that to have been the means of my restoration. 

After having suffered for want of health for 
more than a year, I was attacked by a slow bil- 
ious fever in the spring of 1842, which left me 
weak, particularly in the lower limbs. I was 
unable to walk much for five and a half years 
and was in the habit of counting my stepe, and for 
the most part of the time could walk but one hun- 
dred steps from the door, and indeed not that if I 
had fatigued myself by previous exertion. Ten 
months of the time I could not sit erect or walk 
uprightly from the sofa to the bed. During that 
time I put myself under the care of three physi- 
cians of the old (Allopathic) practice, one of the 
Homeopathic, and two of the Botanic practice. 
With all these I was no better, but rather grew 
worse, although they did all in their power to 
help me. 

In the autumn of: 1848 my sister and myself, 
with a friend, concluded to take a short journey. 
They wished to go by the way of Lebanon 
Springs, and although against my will, I made no 
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‘ and came home comparatively well. 


~~ 


objection to that route. Since, I have been con- 
vinced we were heaven-directed. I concluded to 
stay and try the Warer-Curr, The second week 


after entering fully into the treatment, I could ; 


walk five hundred steps,—in five or six weeks, 
one mile, and so on. I stayed only eight weeks, 
Who can 
imagine my feelings on coming out of the boat 
and walking home with the aid only of my own 
limbs? Two years before I was carried on board 
of the same boat. 

Let all who are diseased give the Water-Cure a 
fair trial. At times it will appear like drudgery, 
but the delightful sensation produced by the 
plunge after coming out of the pack, compensates 
for all the tronble. 

I have always been easily operated upon by 
amall causes, taking cold from the least exposure, 
but since I have used water and exercised in the 
open air, I have not had one cold that I could not 
wash away. ; 

My treatment was as follows:—I took a foot- 
bath in the morning—a sitz bath at nine, and at 
eleven a pack; again, a sitz bath at two, a foot- 
bath at five,—varying the baths at different times, 
and taking a walk after each one. = ee 

A rrienp of this lady informs us, that she eon- 
tinued this treatment for one year after her re. 
turn home; packing herself, which very few per- 
sons think they can do for themselves. She can 
now walk several miles without stopping or feel- 
ing fatigued.—J-ps. W. C. J. 
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BURNS AND SCALDS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


The superiority of the water-treatment over all 
other known methods, in the management of 


burns and scalds, has been frequently demon- : 


strated in actual practice, within a few years. I 
have had several opportunities to test it, and 
compare results with cases treated after the usual 


: 


. 


t 
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manner, with oils, ointments, plasters, cotton 


dressings, lime-water, pain-extractors, £e. dc. The 
following ease is perhaps worthy of record :— 
Mre. C., of Williamsburgh, a few weeks ago, 
was severely burned by the explosion of a fluid 
lamp. I saw her between 11 and 12 P. M., about 
an hour after the accident. The whole face and 
part of the neck were dark-red, highly inflamed, 
and on the left side deep vesication had taken 
place; the left ear was badly injured, and the 
eye-brows burned off close to the skin. The left 
hand was injured still worse, owing to its being 
mainly employed in extinguishing the flames 
which caught the upper part of her dress, The 
whole back of this hand was deeply discolored, 
and the scarf-skin hung in various blistered folds. 
The eyes and inner edges of the lids were unin- 
jured, and the salvation of her eyesight is, no 
doubt, owing to the extraordinary self-possession 
which induced her to keep them fast closed until 
the blaze of the burning clothes was put out. A 
young gentleman present, who had seen much of 
water-practice, and by whose presence of mind 
she was saved from much worse consequences, 
persuaded her to place her hand in cold water, 
and to apply cold wet cloths to the face and neck. 
I found her in extreme pain, though it had be- 
gun to abate a very little. At this time cool but 
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not very cold water soothed the pain the most. 
The contact of air was excessively painful to all 
parts of the burned surface. Those vesicles which 
were elevated into points high above the surface 
were pricked, and their fluid evacuated; those 
which were but slightly raised, and were filled 
with a thick, tenacious, glairy fluid, were left un- 
opened as the best protection to the raw surface 
beneath. 

The applications were continued through the 
night, the directions being to use water at all 
times, of the temperature that felt most agrecable. 
The next day the abraded surfaces were sprinkled 
with flour, over which wet cloths were kept con- 
stantly applied, and renewed as often as there 
was any aggravation of pain. This treatment was 
pursued until the patient recovered. The flour 
was sprinkled on as frequently as the discharge of 
matter, which was profuse on the back of the 
hand, rendered necessary to form a complete and 
soft crust by which to exclude the atmosphere, 
and cloths, wet to that degree and of that temper- 
ature which was most agreeable to the patient's 
feelings, were continued without interruption un- 
til all inflammation and pain had subsided, and 
healthy granulations’ were completed, which was 
about ten days 

I never knew as severe an injury of the kind to 
recover as rapidly under any other plan of treat- 
ment, nor as perfectly. The face scarcely shows 
the slightest deformity, and the cicatrization of 
the back of the hand is much less rough and ir- 
regular than is usual where the application of 
ointments, greasy salves, or oleaginous liniments 
has been resorted to. 

On the third and fourth days the irritative fe- 
ver, which always attends severe burns or scalds, 
and is the consequence of prostration from pain, 
restlessness, want of sleep, &c., appeared, attended 
with considerable headache. Cold cloths to the 
head, tepid sponging of the surface, and water- 
gruel sufficient to move the bowels—the patient 
had taken scarcely any food until that time—were 
found to relieve the fever completely. 


In conclusion, let the reader contrast this simn- - 


ple, rational, and successful treatment, with the 
complicated, absurd, and constitution-killmg me- 
thod recommended and practised by the allopathic 
schoo]. In one of the late standard works on 
Surgery—‘Cooper’s Surgery, by Parker,” Profes- 
sor Parker advises, for the local ap plications, 
“ pressure,” or “ some stimulant which induces the 
vessels to contract,” as “ warm turpentine,” “oiled 
silk,” “warm and emollient applications,” “ patent 
lint, wet ith a decoction of poppy leaves, and 
over this a covering of oiled silk;” and for gene- 
ral treatment, “warm brandy and water with 
tincture of opium pro re nata,” in the firet instance 
to gct up reaction; and after reaction is got up, 
antimony, opium, or Dover’s powders, ipecacuan- 
ha, calomel, and general bleeding,” to get the re- 
action down again; and when the reaction is got 
down again, “tonics and nutrients” to sustain the 
aystem, and so on to the end of the chapter. 
What beautiful philosophy this must be, which 
poisons the body with calomel, and takes out the 
life-blood, just because the patient is worn down 
with pain, and exhausted from want of rest! 
When will learned doctors learn to think a little 
for themselves? 
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Rruiews. 


REVIEW OF THE JANUARY NUMBER 


OF THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 
BY A CRITIC M.D. 


Residing “ up the country,” I will, with your per- 
mission, give you a brief review of the Journal itself, 
and tell you what ‘‘ THE rEopLE”’ think of it. 


Tue Present QuarTo Form is much admired ; 
and the clean, beautiful paper on which it is printed, 
together with its unsurpassably bright new types, ren- 
der it, altogether, unequalled in its mechanical execu- 
tion. 

Now let us examine its contents. 


ScroFruLa—Its Nature, Errects, Causes, Pre- 
VENTION AND Cure, by Dr. Nicuo rs, is thorough 
and complcte. A volume in itsclf. There is scarce- 
ly a family, especially in your cities, but what may 
‘t see themselves” in that article ; and, to a great ex- 
tent, apply those undoubted principles of Hydropathy 
to the mitigation and removal of this terrible infant- 
destroyer—Scrofula. 


PuysioLogy anp Parnotocy or THE Eye. With 
engraved illustrations. By Dr. Tray. Who is not 
interested in the preservation and restoration of the 
organs of vision? The doctor has given, in that 
article, more real science—({common sense]—than I 
have ever before met with in an equal number of sen- 
tences. There remains nothing more to be said on 
that subject. Those afflicted with sick eyes will do 
well to go back and re-read that very important ar- 
ticle. 


RATIONAL HYDROPATHY NOT EXCLUSIVE EITHER 
IN THEORY or Practice. By Dr. Hovenron. 

[As this article is referred to in another place, we 
omit the remarks of ‘‘ Critic.”] 


Hear is Lire anp Corp 1s Dearu. By Dr. Krr- 
TREDGE.—Rather hard on our friends of the ‘“ Thomp- 
sonian School.” Yet his comparisons are fairly and 
closely drawn. No one can refute Dr. K.’s argument. 
Too much cold water is as bad as too much hot water ; 
and all sensible Hydropaths will discriminate and be 
governed by the condition of the, patient. 


A Harry New-Year. By Dr. Traut. Exhila- 
rating. It is equal to a Fourth of July oration. Who 
would believe that a Water Doctor could become so 
ELOQUENT 7 It is the best dose of Water-Cure medi- 
cine that was over administered. 


Puysicau Epucation. By Dr. ANTISELIL.— This 
is a capital thing—good for everyday. If our board- 
ing school misses and genteel little dandies would read 
this article, they would take less pride in showing their 
slender waists, soft hands, and soft—Give us more of 
tho ‘‘ same sort.” 


Wuoorrne Coven—Its Nature anp TREAT- 
MENT, by Dr. Suew, will attract attention. 
is no doubt of the infinite superiority of the Hydropa- 
thic treatment in this discase. 


ACCIDENTS AND EsrerGencres, with engravings, 
in the Review department, were very acccptablo ; 
ditto the Poetry ; and the Gossip rrom Bosron, BY 
Noces, and the Reply sy Quoaas, together with 
your exceedingly interesting MisceLLany and VARI- 
ETY, fill up, and render that number the most accepta- 
ble of any which it has ever been my good fortune to 
read. It has made a sensation hereabouts not unlike 
a Mississippi crevasse. May the Journal obtain a cir- 


culation unbounded—equal to its merits. 


There | 
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Misrellany. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM OUR CO- 
WORKING CORRESPONDENTS. 
The following extracts are made without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the writers. 
S. R, when ordering a club of new subscribers, re- 


| marks as follows: 


‘ The sample number of the Water-Cure Journal, 
which I have received, astonishes all who sec it. The 
question it raises is, What will Fowlers and Wells do 
next? And when I tell them thero is one publishing 
house in New York, besides the religious, that has the 
moral courage to reject everything not calculated for 
the public benefit, I need not tell you there is suff- 
cient morality among our citizens to appreciate it.” 


J.C. J. says,—‘‘ The new Journal is magnificent. 
I have lived in an editorial chair for ten years of my 
life, and looked over hundreds of papers weekly, and 1 
never ‘ set eyes’ on a neater dress ; but that is the way 
to do the thing. Make the outward the indicator of 
the inward. Please the intellect through the eye. I 
had rather read a nicely printed newspaper than one 
bunglingly got out. *T will go now, like its prototype 
whose cause it pleads—good, pure, soft water. It is 
the thing wherewith to recommend water tothe people. 


R. F. R., of Wisconsin, a zealous co-worker, in a 
letter, ordering FIFTY copics of the Journal, writes as 
follows : - 

“ Ihave long been a sufferer from violated natural 
laws, the doctors, and patent medicine craft, when a 
copy of the Water-Cure Journal caught my attention. 
I subscribed, and have been greatly benefited by it. 
That Journal has been of more service to me, in the 
recovery of my health, than four years’ previous doc- 
toring on the old system, and four hundred dollars 
paid for medical assistance. 

D. D T. M. says, The January No. of the Water- 
Cure is a perfect beauty. It is the most beautiful 
quarto | have yet seen. We did reckon the Rural 
{referting to that excellent paper, tho RuraL New 
YorkKER,] some [in vulgar parlance,] but must ac- 
knowledge the maize. 

T. J., Sen. “ I have obtained one hundred subscri- 
bers for the Water-Cure Journal for 1851, and incloze 
you a draft for the amount. I shall send you another 
club, perhaps of fifty more, within a month.” 

{This is pretty good evidence that T. J. considers 
the Journa! worth what it costs. He has our thanks, 
and will have the thanks of those into whose hands he 
thus places the Journal. He is a ‘‘ co-worker” in- 
deed.) 

Mrs. O. T. says, ‘ [I have obtained sixty subsceri- 
bers for the Journal, and enclose the pay for the same. 
Tho interest in the W. C. is greatly increasing. A 
year ago last July there was but one copy of the Jour- 
nal taken in this place, and that by two ladies. I 
think its merits need only be known to be appreci- 
ated.” 

[The ladies have, thus far, been our*most efficient 
apostics in the advancement of the Water-Cure, and 
well they may be, for to them are the principles of Hy- 
dropathy especially adapted.) 

W. H. H. B., when sending a club of fifty-four 
subscribers, adds, ‘ The people in this vicinity are be- 
coming interested in Medical Reform ; and even the 
physician [an Allopath]) is practising the ‘*‘ Water- 
Cure” to some extent, and has subscribed for the 
Journal. I expect to send you more subscribers soon.” 


E T. B. says, “ There isa man in my neighbor 
hood raising a club of twenty for the W. C. Journal, 
but I am not willing to await his motions. These 
Journals are so appropriate to the times, and present 
condition of the people of the United States, that ] 
wish they were invited into every family. This talk 
may seem strange in referenco to the W. C. Journal, 


vovo 


coming as it does from an Allopathic physician ; but, 
strange as it may seem, I not only reduce my honest 
convictions to paper, but to practice, wherever and 
whenever opportunities present.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A FEW HONEST OPINIONS. 


We cannot forego the pleasure of telling our sub- 
scribers what our ‘‘ FRIENDS OF THE PRESS” say of us. 

Tue Fountain Journal. has the following : 

“ Every man, woman, and child, who loves health, 
who desires happiness, its direct result, who: wants to 
‘live while he does live,’ * live till he dies,’ and really 
live, instead of being a mere walking corpse, should be- 
come at once a reader of this Journal, and practise its 
precepts. Tho Water-Cure Journal contains more 
information really necessary to mankind, than all the 
fashionable monthlies and quarterlies in existence.” 

For us to confirm the above would seem like ‘ self 
praise,” we shall therefore leave its confirmation or re- 
futation to our readers. 

Tne Union, that dignified paper, says: 

“The Water-Cure Journal for January, 1851, 
comes to us much enlarged, on new type, fine white 
paper, and much improved in every way.” 

Brief, but quite to tho point. 

Tne Lencer thus guardedly expresses itself: 

‘“THe Warer-CurE JourNaAL appears in an en- 
larged form, new type and superfine paper. It is de- 
cidedly one of the most beautiful, if not the most beau- 
tiful serial of the day. The low price at which it is 
afforded—$1l a-year—tho excellent quality of its 
matter, and the high aim to which it is devoted, ren- 
der it altogether worthy of extensive patronage.” 

Tue Mornine Mirror, with that characteristic 
discrimination for which it is distinguished, comments 
as follows: 

‘* It will astonish many who do not understand the 


benefit of an immense circulation, to see a paper of 
that size published for $1 a-year. 


‘ The value of water and its proper application is 
surely becoming known among the people. In no way 
can they get so much knowledge on this subject for so 
little money, as by subscribing for the Water-Cure 
Journal. The publishers spare no pains or expense to 
make it what it should be. We advise every family to 
subscribe for it, on the ground of economy, health, and 
its being a sure cure for drug-mania.”’ 

Tue Rani, in an elaborate notice, remarks : ‘* Its 
contributors are among tho best medical writers in this 
country.” 

THe OsweGo PaLLapium very kindly informs its 
readers, that ‘‘ This model ‘ Herald of Reforms,’ not 
content with its vigorous and effective assaults upon 
the errors of the medical profession, nor with its man- 
ly efforts in behalf of Reform in general, has com- 
menced the New Year with a work of RKeformation— 
or, rather, of ImrROVEMENT—at home. Though well 
printed before, it has been materially enlarged and 
greatly improved in its typographical appearance. It 
is now one of the prettiest, as it has over been one of 
the bcst, journals in the country.” 

Tue Hampsuine Express pays us the following 
most flattering compliment. ‘‘1t looks as if it had 
been under a course of water treatment itself.” 

We can add nothing to the above. None but a 
Hydropath can fully appreciate it. 

THe Wasutn@Ton EXAMINER winds up an editorial 
notice after the following dignified and sober manner, 
with more meaning than words. ‘‘ ‘This is a very in- 
teresting periodical, and may be read with profit by 
all.” 

Tue CLkAan SPRING SENTINEL, with its clear Ar- 


gus eye, takes cognizance of our improvements in the Y} 


following language : 


“© We have received the first numbor of the eleventh ¢ 
volume of this extensively patronized and fearless ex- C 


pounder of the Hydropathic practice. The Journal ZX 
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has undergone a handsome change. It has been en- 


larged to double its former size.’ 

Tux ORLEANS COUNTY GAZETTE seems well pleas- 
ed, and observes, *‘ It is beautifully printed on the 
beat of paper, and contains excellent practical direc- 
tions for the preservation of health.” 

THE LEWISTON GAZETTE, among other complimen- 
tary and appreciative remarks, says, ‘‘ The work is 
conducted with great. ability, and ought to have an 
extensive circulation.” 

Tue CoLtumBta Spy seems to be puzzled. We will 
let him into the secret if he will agree not to tell tho 
men. If we were to inform him that we are on ‘‘ good 
terms” with all the LapIES in the,NATION, we fear ho 
wodld be jealous. ‘‘ Woman’s Rieuts” to take the 
Journal we go in for. Hear the Spy. ‘‘ The January 
number is before us, and a finer specimen of typogra- 
phy we have never seen ; while the contents continue 
varied, useful, and interesting How they can publish 
such a work for $1 per annum, we are utterly at a loss 
to know.” 

The Spy adds: ‘“* The Phrenological Journal is not 
a whit behind the Water-Cure ; they are both para- 
gon specimens of American journals, and as such aro 
well supported. It is also published at the low price 
of $1 per annum.”’ 


THE STAR OF THE Nortu sagely informs his read- 
ers, that ** THe WATER-CURE JOURNAL comes in an 
enlarged and improved form, filled with uscful inform- 
ation, and a hundred suggestions for the preservation 
of health and the prevention of disease.” 


THE Srar AND BANNER warms up in language more 
eloquent and unreserved. He *‘ flings to the breeze”’ 
thoughts like these,—‘‘ It is decidedly the handsomest 
paper on our exchange list. The publisher, to be able 
to present his Journal in a style so elegant and at so 
low a price, must have command of a very heavy sub- 
scription list ; a fact which of itself gives evidence of 
the extrordinary popularity which this new system of 
medical treatment has already acquired in this coun- 
try. The Journal before us is conducted with much 
ability, and is well calculated to extend that popu- 
larity.” 

Tue ASHTABULA SENTINEL judiciously remarks: 
“ It contains much valuable information in regard to 
the proper treatment of disease, and to physical edu- 
cation generally. Such a journal is almost invaluable 
in a family, and should be extensively patronized.” 


THe AMERICAN Union!! without qualification, 
announces to the Wortp !—including North and 
South—(we beg pardon)—Sovuru and North. And 
here let us remark, that we think it as impossible to 
‘** Dissolve the Union” as to blow up the Rocky 
Mountains, or split the Mississippi River. Tue Union 
says: “In neatness of mechanical execution it sur- 
passes all our ideas of perfection in printing. AN 
know by this time, that the object of this work is to 
advance the principles of water-cure in the treatment 
of diseases. This it does in a manner that arrests at- 
tention and wins converts. We consider it a work of } 
much value—ten times as much as its subsosiption 
price, which is only one dollar ;” 


Tue Prymovtnx Rock. ‘ Land of our Pilgrim 
Fathers,” may thy name ever be spoken with true 
veneration. Thou art remembered by, and endeared 
to, untold millions ; and thy sacred rocky altars-shall 
echo thy praise until time shall be nomore. Thou art 
as a beacon light set in the heavens, to illuminate the 
world with thy moral example; out-hung by an all- 
wise Providence, inviting mankind to worship at thy 
shrine. But let the Plymouth Rock newspaper [and 
a good one it is} speak for iteelf : 

‘© WATER-CURE JouRNAL. We have received this 
health-reform periodical. Agreeably to promise, it 
comes to usin an enlarged and improved form, and 
With an addition of several new an important depart- 
ments.” 
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THe SomerseT Wuia—laying politics aside for 
this occasion—thus argues: 

The Water Cure Journal for 1851 is issued in a quarto 
form, with its typography beautified to the point of 
perfection. This is an extremely useful and entertain- 
ing publication, and exceedingly cheap. 


Tne Democratic RerLecTOR has no notion of being 
beaten by the Whig. Hear him reason. “ The number 
before us presents a splendid appearance, having been 
enlarged and otherwise improved. It is a work that 
should be in every family.” 


Tue Pusiic Mepium, without putting on its glasses, 
gravely expresses its choice thus: ‘It is printed on 
paper of a superb quality. We like it in its new form 
best.” 


Tue New-York Trisune. This moral and intel- 
lectual philosopher thus eulogizes our “‘ feeble efforts.” 


“THe WATER-CURE JOURNAL,” with its improved 
exterior, presents an increase of interest in its reading 
matter, and apart from its ablo illustration and advo- 
cacy of Ilydropathy, contains a great deal of important 
information on the means of preserving health, and 
kindred topics, and must always provo a welcome vis- 
itor in reading families. 


Tue CurisTian FREEMAN seems to take a pecuniary 
view, referring of course to doctors’ bills. <‘ The tak- 
ing of this journal will be found a money making busi- 
ness.’ 


Tye Boston MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JournaL.— 
Lest our readers may think we copy only such ‘ opin- 
ions” as are fovorable, we insert the following with- 
out comment from this VENERABLE and most respectable 
authority. The Water-Cure Journal and ‘ Herald of 
Reforms,” published by Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, 
New-York, comes to us in an enlarged form, present- 
ing altogether a very handsome appearance. It is 

really one of the best specimens of typographical ox- 
cellence that comes to us in exchange. Were the sub- 
jects that are discussed in its columns, any where near 
as correct and truly scientific as its mechanical exe- 
cution is beautiful, it might rank with the first journals 
devoted to medical science. If its enterprising publish- 
ers really wish to have their Journal a ‘‘ herald of re- 
forms,” let them commence de novo, first telling their 
readers what constitutes discase, the modus operandi 
of water alone in treating it, and further, what is dis- 
tinctly to be understood by the ‘‘ Reforms ” spoken of. 

Our homeopathic friends say theirs is the true and 
only method of curing disease. The Thompsonian, the 
Neuropathic, and other would-be doctors, say the same. 
Now which is to be believed, or are they all correct ? 
It is not our purpose at this time to enter into a dis- 
cussion of their relative merits. Suffice it to say, were 
wo sick, and without any previous knowledge of the 
first principles of the healing art, wo might possibly 
choose those doctors who give no medicine. 


Among the thousands of ‘* Notices”? which our 
FRIENDS OF THE PRESS” have showered upon us, not 
one has spoken unfavorably. All this, together with 
the numerous private testimonial which we aro daily 
receiving, is enough to determine us to work ZEALOUS- 
LY, for the further promotion and universal diffusion of 
this GREAT AND GOOD CAUSE ““HYDROPATHY,” 


A Suppen Deatu.—John T. Kirtland, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Friday afternoon last knocked a small 
piece of skin from the little finger of his right hand. 
On Saturday noon it pained him somewhat ; the pain 
increased during the afternoon and night. On Sun- 
day morning, at five o'clock, ho was violently attacked 
with diarrhoea, which continued for about an hour. 
The pain left his hand as soon as the diarrhcea com- 
menced. He suffered none afterward, and died on 
Monday morniog —E xchange. 

Had the above person resorted at once to full wa- 
ter-treatment, and nothing else, we have no doubt he 
would have lived.—[ Eps. JourNna..] 
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GOSSIP FROM BOSTON. 


BY NOGGS. 


Dear BRETHREN of the true and simple faith, first 
and foremost, let me congratulate you on the fine ap- 
pearance of your January number ; its splendid type, 
paper, and form clicit the highest praise from every 
one who beholds it ; it speaks volumes for Hypropa- 
Tuy ! Give my best love to Quogas, and tell him J wel- 
come him with great joy, and hope we shall often tra- 
vel together in the same vehicle. Tell him also not to 
be alarmed by the*imbecile efforts of the Boston Mo- 
dical Journal man, to prove that ‘* Hydropathy is run- 
ning down”—folks this way, don’t consider his testi- 
mony as exactly impartial, and by no means conclu- 
sive. The fact is, that during the absence of Dr. 
Smith, he is ‘‘ dressed in a little brief authority,” and 
he flatters himself that he’s going to use the Water- 
Cure folks all up before the Doctor gets back ! 

Newport and Nahant, and all the other fashionable 
watering places, from Brighton, in England, to Ban- 
gor, in Maine, will be shunned next season. Of course, 
nobody, after such able reasoning, will venture to wash 
themselves all over again, much less to expose their 
skins to the rough peltings of the pitiless surf, as here- 

tofore, and the breakers henceforth must be content to 
‘* Wash the beach at Rockaway,” and nothing else ! 

Quoggs says I must answer for Boston ; I can most 
truly say, that I never knew the time when Hydropa- 
thy was half so popular at it has been this winter. Dr. 
K., to my certain knowledge, was never so busy as 
Sow Tlie every which way day unto day ; does this 
look like ‘‘running down?’ I would not have be- 
trayed his confidence thus if ‘‘ Quoggs” had not called 
upon me so imperiously to speak for Boston. The 
trouble is it is getting altogether too popular for the 
Allopaths to contain themselves 

I have just been told of an Gateresting case of na- 
ture versus art, which occurred, not long since, in the 
neighboring city of Charlestown :—a child of Mrs. 

——, was taken sick during her absence, and a neigh- 
bor of hers, who kindly supplied the mother’s place, as 
probably none others could better do, was requested by 
the doctor to give one of certain little white powders 
every hour—sho gave one of them, and being convine- 
ed that it hurt thechild, she porsuaded the friends to let 
her manage it. This they did, as the doctor had said 
it was very doubtful if the child got well, even with 
his medicine. She accordingly washed it over in 
warm water occasionally, and once an hour “ tucked 
the powder under the grate” and nursed the child up 
in her own motherly way ! and, very much to the sur- 
prise of the doctor, the next day the child was greatly 
relieved ; and the doctor boasted considerably of his 
having had the tact to ‘‘hit upon the right medi- 
cine!’ and wrote for another batch of powders, 
which, I need not add, went the same way as their 
“ illustrious predecessors” had done, and with the 
samo happy effect! they were indeed gratec-ful to 
the patient, ‘‘ going to the right spot” truly! though 
the doctor little dreampt where that spot was till af- 

ter the mother got home and the child got well, and 
he was told by her the disposition made of his pow- 
ders. He didn’t feol particularly pleased, but couldn’t 
well say anything, as the child, contrary to his fre- 
quently declared opinion at first, got well ! 

A New Discovery.—A druggist and-an Allopa- 
thic M. D., of a .cortain town in Otsego county, were 
overheard discussing the merits of patent medicine ; 
and, speaking of cod-liver oil, the doctor said he 
bought a bottle for a person who has since died of the 
consumption, and as the patient did not uso half of it, 
he took the remainder to otl his harness,—and recom- 
mends it as the best thing of the kind he ever used ! 


TuE SPRINGFIELD WaTER-CurE is now under the 
management of Dr. E. SNELL. For particulars see 


advertisement. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A PLEA FOR OUR PHYSICAL LIFE. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Wr do our nature wrong, 
Neglecting over long 
The bodily joys that help to make us wise ; 
The ramble up the slope 
Of the high mountain cope— 
The long day's walk, the vigorous exercise 
The fresh luxurious bath, 
Far from the trodden path, 
Or mid the ocean waves dashing with harmless roar, 
Lifting us off onr feet upon the sandy shore. 


Kind Henven! there is no end 
Of pleasures as we wend 
Oar pilgrimage in life’s undevious way, 
If we but know the laws 
Of the Eternal Cause, 
And for his glory and uur good obey. 
Bat intellectual pride 
Sets half these joys aside, 
And our perennial care absorbe tbe sou! so much, 
That life burns cold and dim beneath its deadening touch 


Welcome, ye plump green meals, 
Ye streams and sighing reeds, 
Weloome, ye corn fields, waving like a sea | 
Welcome, the leafy bowers, 
And children gathering flowers ! 
And farewell, for a while, sage drudgery ! 
What! though we're growing old, 
Oar blood is not yet cold! 
Come with me to the fields, thou man of many ills, 
And give thy limbs a chance among the daffodils! 


Come with me to the woods, 
And let their eolitudes 
Re-echo to our voices as we go. 

Upon thy weary brain 
Let childhood come again, 

Spite of thy wealth, thy learning, or thy wo! 
Stretch forth thy limbe and leap— 
Thy life has been asleep ; 

And, though the wrinkles deep may furrow thy pale brow, 

Show me, if thou art wise, how like a child art thou ! 


FemaLe Lecrurers.— The Ohio Statesman, of re- 
cent date, contains a report of a course of lectures on 
Physiology, delivered by Miss Coates, in Columbus. 
The following extracts show with what interest these 
lectures were attended : 

“ We had the pleasure, last evening, of listening to 
an introductory lecture upon this vitally important 
subject, delivered by Miss CoaTEs, a professional lec- 
turer, who has devoted the energies of her clear and 
vigorous mind to its careful investigation. 

“ The lecture was appointed to take place in the 
First Presbyterian church ; but before the hour ap- 
pointed it was filled to overflowing ; and the crowds, 
who continued to assemble, found it impossible to gain 
admittance. They accordingly adjourned to the u 
per room, which, with the galleries, was soon d 


y 
crowded.” 
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‘“ In introducing her subject, she dwelt upon the 
perfect harmony manifested in this wonderful mecha- 
nism, ‘ the human form divine,’ remarking that we no- 
where received purer, holier teachings, when rightly 
apprehended, than through the handiwork of God. 
And then tracing the whole scheme of creation, from 
the orb of day that enlightens worlds on worlds, to the 
tiniest insect floating in the morning beam, 
stood forth as the crowning work.” 


Were our pages not already crowded, it would give 
us pleasure to copy these lectures entire. The Ohio 
State Journal, at the commencement of a second course, 
remarks :—‘‘ We are gratified at the cordial reception 
she has met with from the ladies and citizens of Co- 
lumbus, and trust she will have as liboral patronage 
for the second eourse as she had for the first.” 

THe CentraL Mepicat CoLLEGE, at Rochester, 
N. Y., is now in successful operation. A good num- 
ber of FEMALE STUDENTS are in attendance. Weare 
glad to know that most of the Professors in this col- 
lege are in sympathy with the Hydropathic interest. 
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THe WATER-CURE 1N Oregon TERRITORY.— Our 
readers shall enjoy with us the extracts which we 
make from a Ictter received by the last mail from this 
new, promising, and great territory. 


t GENTLEMEN, — Allow us to introduce ourselves to 
you as friends of the noble cause you advocate, with 
all good wishes for your success. But as wishes are 
neither foud nor drink, we inclose a draft for $50, 
which we wish appropriated as follows—¢30 for the 
Journal and $20 for books.” 


Then a list of sixty names, all new subscribers, are 
given ; which of course establishes at once an Hydro- 
pathic colony in this Western Empire. The writer 
adds :— 


‘** I have received from your establishment five works 
on the Water-Cure, for which I am most thankful. 
My object is to introduce the Water-Cure into this 
country. If we can succeed in keeping down the dru 
practice in Oregon, we can boast, for health, over a 
other civilized countries on the face of the globe. For 
pure water, mildness of climate, magnificence of scene- 

, Oregon cannot be surpassed. lt is an Asylum for 
California. A good Hydropathis physician would do 
well to locate here. Our people ran away from the 
drug doctors when they left the States, and they do 
not wish to be troubled with them any more. 

Yours, truly. 


#22 


‘ CARELESS OR IGNORANT APOTHECARIES.—Cascs 
of injury, and even death, resulting from the careless- 
ness or ignorance of men who attempt to compound 
medicines, are constantly occurring. The Philadel- 
phia Ledger contains a notice of a case of recent occur- 
rence in that city, in which a sick lady came near los- 
ing her life by the carelessness of an apothecary, in 
putting up opium instead of what was prescribed by 
the attending physician. ‘These constantly recurring 
ezamp of the unfitness of many who pretend to be 
qualified to read medical prescriptions, and to com- 
pound medicines, should enforce on our public autho- 
rities the necessity of some regulations, by which tho 
fitness of a man to retail deadly drugs shall be ascer- 
tained before he is suffered to commence his dangerous 
work. As things now are,a blockhead who, by any 
chance, gets possession of an apothecary’s stock, may 
commence business at once, asa compounder of drugs, 
of whose properties he knows no moro than he does of 
the condition of the inhabitants of the remotest planet 
of the solar system.”— Boston Traveller. 

The only effectual way to get rid of these poisonous 
nuisances is to let them alone entirely. Refuse to 
meddle with drugs, and no such murderous accidents 
would occur ; but so long as children are permitted to 
play with powder, explosions may be expected. Our 
advice to all is, Let drugs alone. 


A CHANGE oF OccuraTion.—A friend and co- 
worker writes us that the Water-Cure Journal has 
ruined the business of an Allopathic doctor in the 
neighborhood where he resides; and that he has been 
driven to seek another occupation. He is now respect- 
ably employed in agricultural pursuits. It is presum- 
ed that he will do less damage now than while in the 
poisoning business. 

Soap—Soap—Soar.—The world is progressing ; sci- 
once ‘advancing ; and why should not the quality of 
Soap keep pace with other improvements? Recent 
chemical discoveries, appliod to the manufacture of 
soap, have set the world all agog—espccially the wo- 
men. Hence thoso rascally washing pamphlets—sold 
at only a dollar a copy, (which cost about a quarter of 
acent,) and numerous other cheats, all in the soap 
and washing line. 
that the notes of a goed bank may be counterfeited to 
some purpose,while a poor one would not pay. 

Now the entire success of these soap counterfeiters 
has grown out of the popular and superior quality of 
the ‘“‘ Simon Pure” article discovered and manufac- 
tured by Isaac Basnitt, of Boston. THE CREAM oF 
Soap, and the SHaving PowperR manufactured by 
him, are probably unequaled. We take this occasion 
to recommend our friends to try it. Not for the pe- 
cuniary advantages which he may derive therefrom, 
but for their own pleasure and profit. 
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HeaLttH oF ExaLaND.—A ‘document has been 
printed, by order of the House of Commons, showing 
that the expenditure of medical establishments under 
the poor law, in the year ending the 25th of March 
last, was £177,089 1ls.94d. he total number of 
hospital patients in the year, wag 468,028. 

Four hundred and sixty-eight thousand sick pau- 
pers! ! and seven hundred thousand dollars fer doctor- 
ing them!!! 

This is what we call a deplorable condition of 
things. A sick, doctor-ridden, community. In such 
a case as this, the Hydropathic mode of treatment 
would be to first banish the doctors, including their 
drugs and cod-liver oil, ‘and apply ‘clean water,” 
“ pure air,” ‘‘simple food,” and ‘healthful exer- 
cise.” Now we submit this proposition to the common 
sense of England and the world—would not this be the 
best ? 

Your people are doctored to death, and your doc- 
tors made rich by the “‘ spoils !”” 

Dr. P. H. Hares, late physician of the Green 
Wood Springs Water-Cure, is now buildinga Water- - 
Cure Instituto at Wyoming, Wyoming county, New 
York. Tho building is after an original plan, and will 
be constructed in a modern style of cottage architec- 
ture, and with express reference to tho health, comfort, 
and convenience of the invalid. Dr. H. will open the 
Wyoming Cottage Water-Cure on the first day of 
May, 1851, for the reception of patients. 

Tue Grex Haven Warer-Core is henceforth to 
be under the charge of our worthy friend and contri- 
butor, Dr. J. C. Jackson, assisted by his wire, Miss 
GILBERT, and his son. The “Glen” has alreagy 
obtained a reputation which its proprietors may well 
be pleased with ; yet, still greater success awaits it. 

New Warter-CurE Hovsss.—In Raisin, Michi- 
gan, J. W. CARPENTER has erected a new establish- 
ment, of which T. S. Hamitton, M. D., of Tecumsch, 
is the resident physician. We predict the complete 
eradication of all drug shops and patent medicines 
from this region. 

A Proressor iN a Mepicat Co. eee in Wiscon- 
sin delivered a lecture recently on the Immortality of 
the Body. Oh Calomel! 

Dr. Wener, formerly of the Parkeville Water- 
Cure, is now the resident physician of the South 
Orange Hydropathio Institute, N. J. 


Parivtieg. 


Proeression.—For ages past mankind have devot- 
ed their energies to war, and the gratification of their 
animal propensitics ; but the present isan age of IN- 
VENTIONS—Steam Ships, Locomotives, Telegraphs, 
and other scientific and mechanical developments. All 
former discoveries, when compared with those of the 
nineteenth century, are insignificant. The present age 
is more glorious, so far as a higher mental develop- 
ment is concerned, than all past ages together. And 
the most spiritual observer dare not even predict the 
extent of our progress for the next half century. One 
man, (a chemist,) affirms that it is not only possible, 
but quite probable, that we shall, ere long, warm our 
dwellings, cook our food, and subtract all necessary 
warmth for our convenience and comfort, from the at- 
mosphers; and another boldly affirms that, by the aid 
of science, we shall soon be enabled to dispense with 
the use of gas, pil, and tallow, and use, as a substitute 
for all our lights, common electricity. And who will 
be so reckless as to venture a contrary opinion until 
they shall have been tried ? It isan easy argument to 
say “I don’t believe ;” but doubters and skeptics N 
should remember, that neither belief or dis-belief ever 


how new or strange, will be tried; and we have only 
to look back to the past, in order to satisfy ourselves 
of the absurdity of opposing new theories. It was 
once supposed to be impossible to navigate even our 
rivers by steam. Look now at our fleet of magnificent 
ocean steamers ; look at our RAILROADS! It will not be 
many years before the ‘‘ Iron Horse” will penetrate 
every county on our continent ; and will soon cross the 
Rocky Mountains. Prorrssor Page tells us that, 
instead of wood and coals, as fuel, we are to use Mac- 
NETISM as the propelling power. And so confident of 
this were our senators and congressmen, that they ap- 
propriated $20,000 of the people’s money, at their last 
session, to develope and establish this new power: 
TELEGRAPHS, too, will vibrate all over the world, even 
as tho nerves of the human body ramify every root and 
branch of the living man. Another progressive phi- 
losopher comes forward and claims that even the tele- 
graph will soon bo surpassed, and all mankind be 
brought into immediate MENTAL communication with 
each other on psychological principles. Another still, 
avers, that AERIAL Navication is not only probable, 
but certain ; and capitalists are investing their funds 
in this kind of stock, with undoubted hope of success 
and profit. 

It is a fact, that our people have come to regard 
*‘all things possible,” even with man, which the hu- 
man intellect is capable of conceiving. 

Who, then, shall prove himself so low, and dull of 
comprehension, as to venture an opinion against these 
things? Blowing against the wind will not change its 
course ; retiring to a dark room will not prevent tho 
sun from shining, and opposing the truth will not pre- 
vent it from making itself known and folt, wherever 
mankind are sufficiently developed to appreciate its 
GRANDEUR AND BEAUTY. 


“ TRUTH, crushed to earth, will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain. 
And dies amid her worshipera.”’ 


Our FRIEND BRYANT never wrote a truer stanza. 
We seo it confirmed every day, but in no instance does 
it strike us more forcibly, than when applied to the 
different methods of treating diseases. The old allo- 
pathic errors aro dying, and hordes of worshipers, 
(many of whom however are only worshiping mammon, 
undor cover of this practice, the more easily to accom- 
plish their acquisitive purposes, regardless of the wel- 
fare of their deceived patients, are in lamentation at 
their departure. Meantime the Sun of Hypropatuy 
has arisen upon the horizon of our hopes and, surround- 
ed by the effulgenco of its own beams, is rapidly attain- 
ing its meridian glory. But think not that, like its 
glorious prototype, it will again descend, and leave the 
world in darkness. No, Hypropatny is TrruTH—“ tho 
cternal years of God are hers ”—and from its meridian 
altitude it will continue to dispense its blessings 
through ail coming time. 

The New York Tribune says that ‘dosing infants 
with paregoric is a system of child murder that ought 


to be indicted at common law.” It makes the children 
** weak-nerved and shallow-brained.’’ 


We should think that ‘ paregoric” had been used 
pretty extensively in New York some day, judging 
rom the number of ‘‘ weak-nerved and shalflow-brain- 
ed” chaps to be met with in that city.— Oswego Pal- 
ladium. 

Now look a-hear, Mr. Palladium, if you don’t want 
a “ ducking,” you had better stop that lafing. We 
admit the fact, but don’t want you to “twit” us of 
it. Aint it “ bad ensugh” without being “laughed 
at in the bargain?” Don’t you know wo’ve got Cod- 
Liver Oil factories, Sarsaparilly factories, Pill facto- 
rics, Balvanic Gatery factories, and lots of others ; to- 
gether with tribes and tribos of doctors, all trying to 
Cure ‘‘weak-nerves” and “ shallow-brains ?? What 
more can we do? Say! 


proved the truth of any thing. All things, no matter, 
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Mrs. Farnyau IN CaLiFoRNIA.—It will be remem- 
bered by our readers that this woman embarked on 
board the ship ANGELIQUE, for California, in May 
1819. From some cause it became necessary for the 
vessel to ‘‘ putin” at Rio, and for Mrs. F. to obtain 
tho sorvices of an assistant to aid her in taking care of 
her children. But while on shore, her children remain- 
ing on board, the inhuman Captain very unceremonious- 
ly ‘‘ set sail ’—taking with him all her cash, clothing, 
and other goods. This condition of things very soon 
became known to ‘‘ the People,” who at once provided 
her with all sho needed to make her comfortable, and 
furnished her with the “means,” money, to complete 
her voyage. She took passage on the first ship that 
sailed, and reached San Francisco soon after the arri- 
val of the Angelique. A law suit was at once com- 
menced against the run-away captain, and damages to 
the amount of $3,661 27 obtained. While separated 
from her childron, they were kindly protected by the 
other lady-passengers. 

Mrs. Farnuam took possession of the farm left her 
by her husband, and commenced cultivating the same, 
with what success our readers will judge when we in- 
form them that the proceeds of her crops last year 
(1850) amounted to the snug sum of $60,000. So far 
as the profit is concerned, we regard thisa “ better busi- 
ness” than serving as Matron to the ‘Sing Sing 
prison.” 
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Sometuine Priruy.—Four gentlemon—a Baptist, 


Presbyterian, Methodist, and Roman Catholic—met ` 


by agreement to dine on a fish. Soon as graco was 
said, the Catholic rose, armed with a knife and fork, 
and taking about ono-third of the fish, comprehending 
the head, removed it to his plate, exclaiming, as he 
sat down, with great sclf-satisfaction, “ Papa est caput 
ecclesia ;” the Pope is the head of the church. Im- 
mediately the Methodist minister arose, and, helping | 
himself to about one-third, embracing the tail, seated 
himself, ‘* Finis coronat opus ;” tho end crowns the 


time for him to move, and, taking the remainder of 
the fish to his plate, exclaimed, ‘‘ In media est veri- 
tas ;” truth lies between the two extremes. Our Bap- 
tist brother had nothing before him but an empty 
plate, and tho prospect of a slim dinner ; and, snatch- 
ing up the bowl of drawn [melted] butter, he dashed ° 
it over them all, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ego baptiso vos;” I 
baptize you all. 


Tue Curonotyre believes in Paine’s Lypro- 
ELECTRIC Lienr. And the Evening Post wonders 


why Mr. Paine ‘ keeps his light so long in the dark.” : 


We never doubted the pre-eminent value of water to 
put out fire, but never belicved it could be made to 
burn like Cod Liver, Whale Oil or Gas. Yet if Mr. 
Wright believes it, it must be RiguT. But where’s the 
light ? 


Tue Wortp's Fair.—Those of our literary and pro- 
fessional friends who visit London in June noxt, wil 
find accommodations at John Chapman’s, 42 Strand. 
Mr. Chapman is the principal American bookseller in 
London ; and his place is a “‘ resort” for all “ Lite- 
rary Americans.” We shall stop with Mr. Chapman, 
42 Strand. 
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GENERAL, WINFIELD Scott is a Roman Catholic. | 
He has been proposed for the office of President of the ? 
United States for 1851. We doubt his success. Eren- 

ing Gazette. 
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Tue Pore’s Butts.—Mrs. Partington wonders why 
the English people don’t “ pound” them when they 
are committing such depredations, She thinks they 
ortn’t to be alowed to “run” without a commission 
from the selectmon. 
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Jexny Linp Goops ror SaLte.—We have beard 
of Jonny Lind Candy—Jenny Lind Steamboats—Jen- 
ny Lind horses and cattle, and Jenny Lind Soup, but 
we never before heard of Jenny Lind Cod-Liver Oil, 
which we find advertised in the newspapers ; said to be 
good for the tick-dolor-o. 


ANNA Dominy.— Father, did you ever havo an- 
other wife beside mother 7?” ‘‘ No, my boy; what 
possessed you to ask such a question?” ‘* Because I 
saw in the old family Bible where you married Anna 
Dominy, in 1835, and that isn’t mother, for her name 
was Sally Johnson. 


Purrs.—An Eastern editor says, “ [ am prepared 
to write Puffs, Sermons, or Orations, for all occasions, 
on the most reasonable terms. A puff will usually be 
written for $2, and published in our paper for an addi- 
tional $3. Sermons will be furnished on short notice 
for $10, and Orations for $20. 


In anpD Ovut.—One day, at dinner, Curran said to 
Father O'Leary, ‘‘ Reverend father, I wish you were 
St. Peter.” 

“« And why, counsellor, would you wish I were St. 
Peter ?” asked O’ Leary. 

‘ Because, reverend father, in that case,” replied 
Curran, ‘‘ you would have the keys of heaven, and 
you would let me 1N.” 

« By my honor and conscience,” replied the divine, 
“it would be better for you that I had the keys of tho 
other place, and then I could let you out.”’ 


He Gor HIT, while passing up Nassau strect, a few 
days ago, the famous washing-man. THIRTEEN 
TREES got struck by a snug-looking little man, who 
said he had been humbugged out of his money by this 
samo thirteen trees, who sends his circulars all over 
the country without paying his postage, and charges 
a dollar for n little tract which costs about a quarter 
of a cent 

Mrs. ParTINGTON, on hearing that Mount Vocifer- 
ous had another eruption, wondered if Townsend’s 
Saucy-prunella wouldn’t do it good. 

‘*Oh! ah! how very strange that one goose can 
suckle so many goslings,”’ exclaimed Miss Josephine 
Amelia Olivia Augusta, while paying a visit to her 
country cousin. 


Special Watires. 


For Tarek Dovuars, a oopy,each. of the Srunenr, the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and the WATER-CURR 
JouaNaL, will be sent one year, Thus may every member of the 
family be provided with the cnoicesT, as well asthe cnEapP- 
EST, reading. Together, these three magazines contain an 
amount of matter equal to one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two large octavo pages, all of which are printed on the 
finest quality of paper, new types, and in the very best style of 
the art, quite equal to that of the higher priced magazines. The 
children should have the Student—the men the Phrenological 
and Water-Core—and the women the Water-Caore and the 
Phrenological Journals. 


Our Warer Cure Lisrary.—Some zcalous co workers- 
have really undertaken to canvass the country, with a view of 
introducing this Lisrary into more general use. The course 
pursued isa novel one, foanded on the associative principle, as 
follows ;—The man (or woman) induces seven persons, residing 
in the same neighborhood, to subscribe One Dollar each,—mak- 
ing Seven Dollars in all,—to pay for the complete work in 
seven volumes. He then sends Five Dollarą to the publishers, 
which is the wholesale price, and retains Two Dollars for his 
services. This Two Dollars pays his expences, and when he 
sells saveral sets of the Library ia a day, it leaves him a good 
profit, Thus, where families or individuals are unable to pay 
for this work, they may combine, and at a very smal! cost, 
provide themselves with the most important and extensive 
HeaLTH LIBRARY ever published. 
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. Gex Sreating.—Ah, you rascals, "yon did it, and now 
we will just *‘ tell our folks of it.’? Why didn’t you give us 
credit for it, Aey? then we wouldn't have felt so bad. You 
know how it made Daniel Webster feel when they stole his 
thunder, don’t you ? 

In our last volume we had some articles—which were about 
right, we reckon—ander the Title of ‘* CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
Common Fouks,’’ by J.C. Jacxson. Well, in looking over 
a pile of exchanges the otherday, we picked up a little monthly 
pamphlet, which bore the title of ‘‘ Green Mountain Gem,” 
printed in Vermont, by a person named H——, no we won't 
tell that, for fear it would be a libel. Well, while looking 
over this ** Gem,’’ we discovered a Gem indeed,—an old ac- 
quaintance,—under the ‘taking title” of ‘‘Usxerus Cox- 
SIDERATIONS,’’ which had been appropriated entire, without 
saying one word about its having been '‘hooked’’ from the 
Watrer-Ccre Journnat. Nor is this the first instauce in 
which our gems have been plagiarized. 

Tre ‘* Hasits or Jenny Linn,” for example, were copied 
by hundreds of our exchanges, and only a tew gave us credit for 
it. We have no objection to being copied by everybody, only 
tell where it came from,—that’s all. 

A Maaniricext Present.—We are happy to state that a 
number of our Hydropathic co-workers have done themselves 
the honor of presenting their friends with that most useful 
“family guide,’’ the Water-Cure Lisrary. We cannot 
imagine a more useful or acceptable gift to either sex than 
this. True, it is not filled with “fashion plates’? from 
“Paris,” bat it is filled with COMMON SENSE from some of 
the best brains in the world ; and, we must confess, we place a 
higher value npon that which enables us to prolong life, than 
upon that which destroys both health and life. This Library is 
a present adapted to all seasons. 

Women anp Warer-Cure.—A man called at our office 
recently, and said that he subscribed for the Joornal a year ago, 
to oblige a friend of his who was then soliciting subscriptions, 
without any idea of continuing it; but his wire had become so 
mach interested in it that she could not do withont it. Hence. in 
order to keep peace with her, he was compelled re-subsoribe. 
Now, this is the kind of ‘‘ woman's RiauTs’’ we ‘go in for.” 
We hope no married woman will permit her husband to sleep 
until he bas subscribed forthe Watrr-Cuns JOURNAL. 

ADVERTIsING.—The custom has now become so general, that 
few persons engage in any kind of business without advertising. 
The enterprise and success of u business may be determined 
by the extent of its advertiting. The terms on which advertise- 
ments may be inserted in the Water-Care Journal are extremely 
low, when the extent of its circulation is taken into account. 
Thns, at 20 cents a line, it costs the advertiser but one cent a 
line fora thousand copies, our circulation being never less than 
25,000 copies a month. 


Back VotumeEs.—We have recently obtained a few com- 
plete sets of the Water-Cure Journal, from its commencement, 
bound in muslin, with lettered backs, in library style. These 
sets inclade vols, J, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10,complete; and, 
as a record of the rise, progress, and present condition of the 
Warer-Currg, is unequaled, and exceedingly valuable. The 
price for the entire set is only $6. They may be sent by ex- 
press, or as freight (not by mail), to any place desired. 


Post-Orrice Srampe may be remitted in place of small 
chaage, in payment for any of our publications. They may be 
had at all post offices. lt will be perfectly safe, however, to 
remit a quarter of a dollar, or less, at single letter postage. 
Gold coins of $1, $2.50, or $5 pieces may be remitted at sin- 
gle letter postage. These small pieces should be wrapped in a 
thin piece of paper, or secured by a thread, to prevent them 
from slipping out of the letter before reaching their destination. 


Sampie Noxsers.—Friends and co-workers, don’t be back- 
ward, say the word, and SPECIMEN NUMBERS shall be sent to 
you, or your friends, anywhere and everywhere. We are deter- 
mined to give everybody aod family at least one drink out of 
the Warer-Cure JournaL for 1851, whether they subscribe 
for it or not. 


Erratox.—lIn our notice of the Hypropataic ENCYCLOPE- 
pia, iu the Jan. No., as * in press,” we shonk! have said, ‘* It 
will consist of eight numbers, of aboat one hundred pages 
each,” instead of two hundred, The price for the complete 
work will be $2. 


J. W. Giuvam, of Easton, will supply all who wish with 
oor publications, iacluding the Water-Cure Journal, the Stu- 
dent, and the Phrenological Journal. 
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@1 Ga Correspondents. | 


D. L., Sxow Hitt, ALa.—Yonr suggestions in ae ine dear a a a is Geant to 
reporting the results of clinica! practice, or the details and results 
of water treatment in inveterate cases of chronic diseases, are 
good, and will doubtless be acted upon by oar hydropathic phy- 
sicians at the various Water-Cure establishments. The Journal 
is not only open for these reports, but solicits them. 

Tue Maanetic Macuing, to which yon refer, is probably 
the best. The price of it is $12, inclading the book giving direc- 
tions for its use. Dr. Sherwood is dead. While living, he per- 
formed many remarkable cares. The machine and manual 
may be obtained of the publishers of the Water-Cure Journal. 


Herprtic Ercerion—Oor Cincinnati friend who has this 
complaint on the forehead, breast, and back, is informed that 
nothing is more efficacious in rooting out old, obstinate skin dis- 
eases, than a rigidly abstemious, as well as vegetarian diet. 
Use unbolted farinaceous food, with the mild or sweet fruits, 
and avoid grease and alkalies, and much salt. A few weeks of 
daily pack sheets, an hour each, followed by a tepid shallow 
bath, would greatly accelerate the care. 

S. W.—" Toe Curse Removep,’’ by Dr. Nicnous, has 
excited great interest. It has been copied by a number of edi- 
tors, and almost universally commended. It has been repristed 
in a 24 page pamphlet for gratuitous distribution. They may 
be had in any quantity for $2 a hundred at the Jonrnal office. 


“Tuere Two Pictures, or Hydropathic Quackery and Allo- 
pathic Quackers,” by Dr. TRaLL, has also been printed in a 
separate pamphlet, and may be had at the same price. These 
little tracts, or pamphlets, should be placed into the hands of 
every family. Proprietors of Water-Care establishments cannot 
do better than to buy up from one to five hundred copies of these 
health messengers, and give them away in their neighbor- 
hoods, i 


or 


J. H. 8.—Notwithstanding one man may have made unkind 
allusions, and drawn unjust comparisons, we do not believe it 
will mend the matter by replying to it. Fair competition may 
be carried on, without jealousy, and we intend to harmonize 
all interests—so far as it is in our power—and act as a mediator 
between these extremes to which you refer. Fquilibriom will 
ultimately take place—if we do not prevent it. 

Dearngss Fottowine Spottrep Fever.—Miss J. V., Ver- 
mont, will find a daily rubbing bath, and two or ibre tepid 
warm injections into the ear by a small syringe, probably gra- 
dually restore the sense of hearing. This subject will, in a 
month or two, be fully explained in this journal. Teli your 
neighbore, Miss V., that the time is not far distant, when they 
will be compelled to like the WAaTER-CURE JOURNAL, nolens 
volens. PS 

Patntrer’s Coric.—R. T. H., WerLLsviLLE, Pa.—The 
Hydrupathic treatment is a moderate employment of the sweat- 
ing sheets, followed by tepid bathing, a free employment of 
water-drinkiug of a mild temperature, the copious use of tepid 
or warm water injections, and the wet girdle. This important 
subject will be treated in detail in this journal sson, 


Fistuta.—E. F. W., Texas.—Fistalas of long standing 
have been cored by a rigidly abstemious and mainly vegetarian 
diet, with the use of one or two general baths daily. We 
should have great confidence in curing nearly all cases by this 
plan, without using the knife. The patient mnst avoid all ex- 
citing habits or exercises, always keeping the brain calm, and 
the blood cool. 

H. F. asks—" Can you inform me through the Jonrnal 
whether pipe, made of other material than lead, can be had, 
which is not liable to the same objections? and if so, where, 
and at what price, whether cheaper or dearer than lead? 

Will some of our subscribers give us an answer to the 
above ? 

COMMUNICATIONS OR ADVERTISEMENTS designed for the 
Journal, should reach the publication office on the first of the 
preceding month. Thus, articles or advertisements for the 
Marcu Numser, shonid be sent in on the first of February. 
Our editions are very large, aud in order to serve our subscribers 
promptly, we must *‘go to prem” early. 
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Caronic Diarronaa.—M. B. M., Ellicot's Mills, Md., is 
informed, that the best cheap works for him are “ Hydropathy 
for the People,’ and “ Water-Cure Manual.” A system of 
Vegetable Diet, by Dr. Alcott, contains many specific directions 
for preparing vegetable food. It is also a cheap work. The 
philosophy of diet is fully developed in Graham's Science of 
Haman Life, a more expensive work, costing $2.50. In old 
bowel complaints, particular attention mnst be paid to the 
water for drinking, which shonld be soft and pare. 


Dearngss rrom Quinine.—Mn. S. R. F.—Ia addition to 
whatever general treatment the system requires in attending to 
the general health, the ear should be syringed two or three 
times a day with warm water for several weeks ; follow this 
with moderately cool syringing, and then employ the stream 
bath, or ear douche, perseveringly, around the affected organ. 
No doubt the head bath occasionally would be serviceable. 

Leap Prpes.— We are asked, what will serve as a substitute 
for lead pipes? Further experiments mast determine what ie 
best. Glass or gutta percha might answer. We can see no 
reason why gutta percha might not answer all desirable par- 
poses, so far as mere conductors and reservoirs are concerned. 


W. H. F.—Why don't you “come to the point?’ We 
can’t stop to read or print long prefaces. Give us the quint- 
essence. Words, words, words, all aboat what you are “ going 
to say,’’ are not wanted. State the facts in a plain, common 
sense manner, and leave yourself out. 


M. M. Jounson, of Fentonvile, Mich., says:—‘‘ This place 
would be suitable fur a Water-Cure house.” No doabt of it. 
Bat where are you going to get a Water Cure doctor? That 
is the question, There are ten thousand demands to one sup- 
ply. You will have to ‘‘ wait a little longer.” 


A. T.—We iutend to give onr readers an abundance of just 
such practical ‘‘ common sense’’ matter as they require. We 
are aware that Galesburgh isa great place, and we wish a copy 
of the Journals could be placed into the hands of all those sta- 
dents, 


E. S., Moonr’s Mitre, BaLLITORE, IrneLanp.— Your draft 
has been received, and duly honored. The Journals will be 
sent as you direct. We are glad to know that your family have 
received so much benefit from the Water- Care. 

B. F.—Yoar article is a mere advertisement, without any 
public interest whatever. When you try again, please write 
for ‘‘ the people,’’ and uot for your own concern. For local 
purposes, an advertisement would doubtless be of service to 
you. 

Mrs. N. D., SaLe, O. T.—Your remittance wes duly ra- 
ceived, and publications sunt according to order. Hope you 
may succeed in introducing these new views into your country. 
The Spirit of the Age has been discontinued. 

C. H. B., Syracuse.—You have done nobly. There is but 
little danger of your being annoyed by drug doctors in your 
vicinity. We hope to hear from you again. 

C. H. C., M. D.—Your article on portable baths is received 
A pressure of matter prevents its insertion in the present num- 
ber. Your offer is accepted. 

R. F. R.—We accept your proposition. All right. Thank 

you for youraid in forwarding the good cause. You havedone 
nobi . 

t GeneraL Wasnineton's ILLNESs.''—We had intend- 
ed to have published this article in the present number, bat 
mast defer it until the next. 

8. F.—Your article is on file. We shall try to serve it ap 
soon. 

8. C. P.—Your “ Experience’ will serve as an example. 
A want of space prevents us from inserting it as present. 

O. C. W.—We publish, in the present number, an article 
from one of onr editors, on the same subject on which yon write, 


E. L. P.—Your experience will be acceptable. 


cad 


J. H. H.—Look for “ Diet’’ in our next number. 
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Book Patires. 


LECTURES ON THE APPLICATION OF CHEMISTRY AND 
GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE. By Jas. F. W. JounsTon, 
M. A., F. R. SS., erc. New edition, with an appendix. New 
York: C. M. Saxron. Price $1.25. 

The tendency of the world is towards reform ; nor is progres 
to be foand alone among the men of letters, but all classes are 
adopting the watchword * OnwaRD,” and none are content 
to follow exactly in the footsteps of “ their illustrioce predeces- 
sors,’’ but seem inclined to break away from the trodden paths, 
and, guided by reason and the light of science, seek amid un- 
explored regions for advantages to aid them in their labors. 

Among these inquirers after ‘‘ more light,’’ and occupying 
the foremost rank, is the Agricaltorist. He is no longer 
willing, because his father balanced the corn that was in one 
end of the bag by placing a stone in the other, to continue the 
absardity, bat is endeavoring to seek some better way. A few 
years ago, such a thing as “ bouk-farming’’ was looked upon 
as a humbug, and the application of science to the common 
walks of life, as foolish in the extreme. 

Bat, then, it must be remembered, there were no such books 
extant asthe one before as under notice. Nothing that was so 
well adapted to the understanding of all, that was at once so 
interesting and instructive. The Agricultural Chemistry is a 
work of seven hundred pages, containing twenty-one lectures, 
and an appendix. The lectures are divided into four parts. 
Part first treats of the inurganic constituents of plants. Part se- 
cond of their inorganicelements. Part third of the improvement 
of the soil by mechanical and chemical means; and part fourth 
of the products of the soil, and their use in the feeding of ani- 
mals; while the appendix suggests the propriety of making ex- 
periments in practical agriculture, and gives the results of many 
already made. No farmer's library can be complete without 
this work, und those who have it not, will, if they study their 
own interests, procure it at once, and profit by its invalaable 
teachings. 


Tue Poveir Rerorter.—In order to correct any wrong 
impression which may have grown out of the fact that this 
work has been widely advertised in the name of our firm, we 
deem it proper te make the following statement :— 


The Pulpit Reporter was commenced on the first of Decem- 
ber, 1849, and pnblished semi-monthly, at the rate of $2 per 
annum, by an enterprising company of young men, under the 
names of Holbrook, Buckingham & Co., No. 128 Fulton street, 
New York. The work wascondacted with judgment and good 
taste, each number containing sermons, delivered by our ablest 
divines, reported phonographically, expressly for that paper; bat, 
for various rearons, after reaching some two hundred and twen- 
ty pages, it was discontinued, the principal cause of which was, 
“ it did not pay,” and after expending several hundred dollar, 
over and above receipts, the parties concluded to suspend it, or, 
as has since been determined, to drop it, without any thought 
of recommencing it. Thos it rested, untilrecently, when one of 


bonnd copies of the work on sale at our store,—the price being 
fixed at $1,50,—le proposing at the same time to advertise the 
work in our name. We consented. 

This is the beginning, middle, and end, of our responsibility 
in the matter. 
for which they subscribed, will look te the publishers, who alone 
are responsible. 


Tox TweLve QCALitigs or TRE Mixp; or, OuTIINES oF 
a New System or Puysioonomy. No 2. By J. W. 
Reorietp, M. D. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 


Everybody believes, to a certain extent, in Physiognomy. 
Lavater says, ‘‘ Max is, in himself, the most worthy subject of 
observation, as he is himself the most worthy observer.” Dr. 


character in the developments and configuration of the skall, 
and of thas laying the foundation of a true system of physi- 
ognomy, is due to Dr Gark.” This, so far as any reliance 


can be placed on Piysiognomy, is undoubtedly true, Henceit all : 


resolves itself into PHrenoLtooy, where Dr. Gat himself 
resolved it. The brain gives shape and form to the features, 
and in accordance to the development of the Brain, will the 
features be marked. We do not concede what Dr. REDFIELD 
claims, in another part of his pamphlet, that “ Physiognomy is 
more reliable than Phrenology.’’ Compared with Phrenology, 
we look upon Physiognomy as a mere satellite, decidedly inter- 
esting, but infinitely Jess important. Who would attempt to 
determine aLL the points of a man's character by his face? Yet, 


Those who failed to receive the whole number | 
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( gle amusement with instruction. 


: : ` Orleans,’ where he has 
the parties applied to our houre, asking permission to leave / 


` walks, rides, and drives, which abound in its vicinity. 


Phrenology covers the whole man—all his emotions procéed 
from his brain, while his face expresses but few of those emo- 
tions. Hence Physiognomy is entirely dependent on Phrenolo- 
gy, and can never become more than a twig, or branch, of the 
GREAT TREE, On the sap of which its growth and life depends, 


Tue PRopAGANDIST, a SERIAL, issued every Wednesday. 
Devoted to Practical Reform, especially in matters of Self- 
Eslucation, but chiefly to the Writing and Spelling Reforma- 
tion. Joun F. Trow, Publisher, 49 & 51 Ann street, STE- 
PHEN Peart Anprews, Editor. Terms: $1.00 per annum, 
in advance. 

Mr. Anprews is well known to the Phonographic reformers. 
He has for years been connected with this interest. His friends 
will be glad to know that he has commenced the above-named 
serial. The following from his prospectus explains itself :— 
** The Propagandist will be mainly devoted to the Writing and 
Spelling Reformation, though not exclusively so. Allimprove- 
ments in the means of education, in the largest sense of the 
word, and in the advancement of human development and im- 
provement, will be legitimately within its sphere. It will min- 
So far as space will allow, 
each number will contain a tale, and such other elegant ex- 
tracts as may give it a literary attraction to all. These will be 
chiefly printed in Phonotyphy, the interest of the story being 
relied upon a little to induce the reader to overcome the slight 
difficulty of the new method of printing.” 

Thoxe who have not seen this new periodical, would do well 
to send for a sample number, by which they may form an opin- 
ivn of its importance. 


PopuLar Epvucation, for the use of Parents and Teachers, 
and Young Persons of both sexes, prepared aad published in 
accordance with a resolution of the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the State of Michigan. By Ira Mayhew, 
late Superintendent of Public Instruction. New York : 
Harper & Brothere. 

We recognize in this work those principles advocated so 
zealously by those great Physiological reformers, Drs. Spurz- 
HEIM and Comge. Although our people were slow to receive 
those doctrines, they have finally been adopted by all intelli- 
gent writers and teachers. In a review of the work ander no- 
tice, the N. Y. Evening Post remarks :—‘' Three or four 
chapters at the commencement of the book are devoted to the 
subject of physical education, and the education of the senses. 
These are topica of great importance, bat so generally neglected, 
that the earnestness with which the author dwells apon them, 
and the excellent practical precepts he lays down, give his work 
a pecoliar valne in our eyes. 


* Tur MannaTranerR IN New ORLEANS; OR, Poases oF 


Crescent City Lire. By A. OaxLey HaLL. New York: 

J. 8. REDFIELD. 

A book of unusual interest. In it we have the Physiognomy 
and Anatomy of that wonderful city,—a city of French, Span- 
ish, English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, and ‘* Live Yankeer,’’ 
who deal in Cotton, Sugar, Molasses, Tobacco, and such other 
commoditics as are *' peculiar’ to that latitude. The author 
has deacribed, in the moet graphie manner, “A Life in New 

‘summered and wintered.’? To 
strangers visiting New Orleans, we commend this book. It 
will prove a valuable guide, and if the Crescent Citizens would 
“ see themselves as others see them,” they should read Tne 
MaxnatTraner IN New OrRveans, 


Tue Scitextiric American. The Advocate of Industry, and 
Journal of Scientific, Mechanical, and other improvements. 
New York: Published weekly, at $2.00 a year, by Munn 
& Company, 123 Fulton st, 

This is unquestionably the leading mechanical paper in Ame- 
rica. Jt was established many years ago, and has obtained a 
world wide reputation. It is devoted particularly to mechanical 
purposes, and is a complete encyclopedia. While we give in 
the Phrenological Journal only a general view of the chief in- 
ventions, the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN contains, in detail, all 


Reprigtp says, ‘The credit of discovering exact signs of ; Sree appertaine Mere oy laying pra) to: MU view Overy fart of 


the most complicated machinery. This paper merits the confi- 
dence of “ the people,” and the immense circalation which 
it has obtained. 


WORCESTER IN 1850, is the title of a little book that has 
been placed in our hands, Itis not only what its title indicates, 
a description of Worcester at the present time, but a history of 
the town from its earliest settlement, and a gnide to the many 
It is em- 
bellished with two beautiful maps, and numerous wood -cuts of 
the principal public buildings in the city, of which there are not 


' afew. Worcester now contains about 17,000 inbabitants, and 
© 40 Allopathic doctors, some of whom will soon seek other em- 


ploymeat, as an Hydropathic establishment is now in successful 
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Operation, and about a hundred copies of the Water-Core Joor- 
nal taken by her sensible citizens. Our friend, Dr. Rogers, is 
always at home. 


Tarrey’s Living Aar. Boston; E. Littell & Co., 165 Tre- 
mont st. Subscription price, six dollars per annum ; single 
numbers, 12 1-2 cents 
This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell'’s Museum of 

Foreign Literatare, (which was favorably received by the pub- 

lic for twenty vears,) but as it is twice as large, and appears ro 

often, the publishers are able to increase the solid aud sub 
stantial part of our literary, historical, and political harvest, so 
as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

While they aspire to make the Living .¢ge desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress of 
the movement—to statesmen, divines, lawyers, and physicians 
—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a stronger 
object to make it attractive and useful to their wives and chil- 
dren. They believe they can thus do some good in their day 
and generation ; and hope to make the work indispensable in 
every well-informed fumily.— Home Journal. 


; Tue Foop ann tHe TeetTu. Observations on the Inorganic 


Constituents of the Food of Children, as connected with the 
Decay of the Teeth, and the Physical Constitution of Women 
in America. Particularly addressed to Parents. By James 
PauL, M. D. Trenton, N. J. 

This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, the nature of which is clearly 
defined in its title. T'he author treats the subject ecientifically 
and like one who knows what he is talking about. Read it, 
and you will find some things you did not know hefore. Price, 
12 1-2 cents, 

Tue New Yorx REFORMER, a weekly newspaper, published 
in Watertown, N. Y., at $1 a year, in advance. INGALLS, 
Berpick & Co., publishers; Wa. OLanp BOURNE, asn- 
ciate editor. 

ANOTHER ACCEB8BION to the cause of Rerornm. This news- 
paper, we are informed, is to be especially devoted to the Great 
Temperance Movement. We wish it unbounded success. Mr, 
Bourne is a Port, a REFORMER, anda Man, 


Tax Mcetcat Times, a weekly jourual, devoted to Litera- 
ture, Music, and the Fine Arts. New York: Edited and 
published weekly by Herrman S. Saront, at $2 a year, in 
advance. 

This interesting quarto has recently entered npon its second 
volume, with fair prospecrs for the future. We hail these cheap 
and popniar musical gazettes with mach interest. We believe 
the influence which they exert to be coop. 


Nature Derenpep, and the Abuses of Custom Exposed ; 
heing an Argument Advocating the Claims of Female Mid- 
wifery. By Groror W., Sxixxer, M. D. 

This is a book of 64 pages, the design of which is set forth 
in its title. The subject is one that needs correction, and we 
hope that this little work will be the means of inducing many 
to lend a helping hand. For sale by Fowiers & WELLS. 
Price 12 1 2 cents. It may be sent by mail. 


LaBoR : Its History anD Prospects, By Hon. ROBERT 
Date Owen. New York: Fow ters anD WELLS, pub- 
lishers. Price 25 cents. 

This is, unquestionably, the most complete treatise on the 
question of Human Labor ever published—a question in which 
every individual ought to be interested. We should be glad 
to have a copy ef this little work find its way into the hands 
and hearts of *‘ the people.’ It will do great good. 


Tur Great MreTROPOLIS, or New York Awumanac for 
1851, Henry Wiuson, 49 Ann st., Publisher. Price 25 
cents. 

A very useful, neat, and cheap annual. It contains a map, 
with a description of our city, a complete street directory, with 
views of several of our mnst conspicuous publio buildings. 


TuE STUDENT and Famity Misce.iany continues to at- 
tract the attention of Teachers, Parents, Children and Youth, 
wherever it has been introduced. It has recently entered upon its 
second .volume, with cheering prospects, for the new year. 
Tag Stupext is edited by N. A. CaLxina, and will prove 
more usefal to those who read it than would all the gold of 
California. Published monthly, at One Dollar a year, by Fow- 
lers and Wells, New York. 


Tur Genesee Faruer.—Oar readers will find the prospec- 
tus of this agricnitural pioneer in our advertising department. 
We have frequently recommended this publication as worthy, 
in every respect, of the extensive circulation which it has 
obtained among the “ bone and sinew” of the land. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
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Atuertigements. 


Sprincrigtp Warer-Curr.—This institution is situated 
in Springfield, Mass., one of the pleasantest towns in the val- 
ley of the Connecticut. It is accesible from all points by 
railroad. In point of location, and conveniences for the 
accommodation of patients, it is recond to none in the country. 

Exch patient will furnish two linen or cotton sheets, two 
woollen blankets, two comfortables, some towels and linen for 
bandages,—or they can be hired at the establishment. 

E SxeLL, Physician; H. R. BARDWELL, Assistant. 


It 


Troy WaTeR-Cure.—Dr. N. Bedortha, of New Lebanon 
Springs, is now located in Troy, where he will receive and 
treat patients as usual. l 

Address N. Bevortua, M. D., Troy, N. Y. 


Maaxeric Macnixes.—The combination, the vibrating, 
and tho torpedo, may all be obtained, including a manual, with 
directions for their use, at $!2each. They may be sent as 
freight, or by express, to any place in the United States or 
Canada. Address al) orders, post-paid, to FowLERs AND 
WeLts, 131 Nassau street, New York. 


Mororpatuy: Tue System or Corixa Disease sy 
Stratuminatine, VITALIzINe MoTion.—In compliance with 
the solicitations of many physicians and ladies, who are anxious 
to avail themselves of my new method of treating Prolapsus 
Uteri Motorpathicly, in which no Supporters are used, or any 
of the usual treatment of the day employed, I purpose leaving 
our Institution in the care of others a short time, to visit An- 
burn, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, Troy, Springfield, Hartford, 
New Haven, and New London, one day each ; and Boston, 
Providence, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, two days each; Harrisbarg, Pittsburg, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Sandusky Gity, Cleveland, and Buffalo, 
one day each, during the last of Febraary and first of March 
next, for the purpore of trenting several important cases on 
these new principles, the modus operandi of which will be 
open to the examination of the attending physician. 

It is my desire to extend to the faculty every possible facility 
for testing the merits of this discovery ; therefore physicians are 
particularly invited to call with the ladies under their charge. 

Many of the cases of Prolapsus Uteri can be cured by one 
visit; others in a few days, and the most difficult in a few 
weeks. To produce this almost instantaneous relief, the patient 
is subjected to no pain or inconvenience. When the organ is 
made to anme its natural position, the patient is immediately 
able to go through any ordinary exercise which ehe has strength 
to perform, without fear of displacement. 

For the removal of other Uterine Weaknesses this system is 
equally efficient. The art of treating these diseases Motorpa- 
thicly is of recent origin ; yet several hundreds have been cared 
without a failure. Many of the most inveterate and extraordi- 
nary cases, of from one to fifteen years standing. some of which 
were accompanied with extreme urinary difficulties, and many 
with that inability to stand upon the feet, or be raised from a 
horizontal position, which is peculiar to these diseases, have been 
brought to this Institution, on beds, a distance of from twenty 
to several hundred miles, attended by their physicians or friends ; 
and these suffering and helpless woman have been raised from 
their beds, and, after a short treatment, been enabled to walk 
from one to six miles a day, and take much other exercise. 
Their addres can be given to ladies wishing to communicate 
with them. 

Our object in making this tour, beside that of treating some 
particular cases, is to give medica! men and afflicted females 
such practical evidence as may lead to a more wise treatment 
of Uterine diseases, many forms of which, heretofore considered 
unmanageable and hopeless, we trust to see controled and 
cured by this new method. 

Those who wish to know more concerning our treatment or 
Institution, or who wish to call on me at my rooms, when I 
visit the above places, can write to me, and they will be in- 
formed of the day I shall be at each place, &c., with such 
other information as- may be desired. Address, POST-PAID, 
‘‘Hatstep’s MEDICAL INSTITUTE AND WaTER-CURE Es- 
TABLISHMENT, RocHEsTER, N. Y.” 


N. B.—No charge will be made, or fee expected, for services 
on my tour. It is my wish that all classes should be benefited 
by this important discovery, and that no obstacle should be put 
in the way of relief from suffering. H. Hatstep. 


Halsted Hall, Rochester, N. Y. Feb. 


THe PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC FaRMER’s own Parer.— 
Tue Geneser FARMER, a Monthly Journal of Agriculture 
and Horticulture, tllustrated with numerous engravings 
of Farm Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, 
Fruits, &c. Volume XII., for 1851. Daxizt Lee AND 
James Vick, JR., Editors; P. Barry, Conductor of Hor- 
ticultural Department. 


In issuing a Prospectus for the Twetrra Volume of the 
Genesee Farmer, the Poblisher flatters himself that it is too 
widely known, too extensively circulated, and too well read, to 
render it necessary to state at length the design of the work. 
Those who read the Farmer are the best judges of ita value, 
and those unacquainted with it are requested to examine its 
pages. 

We number among our Contributors hundreds of the best 
Practical Famers in the country, and our readers have, through 
our pages, the benefit of their wisdom and experience. No 
thinking man can read any number we issue without receiving 
some useful hint in regard to the management of crops, stock, 
or the orchard, of more value than the price of the volume. 
The Genrser Farmer is by far the cheapest Agricultural 
Jonrna! published in America. Our TWENTY THOUSAND 
SUBSCRIBERS place us ahead of all other Agricultnral Jour- 
nals, and enables usto furnish a paper for the trifling sam of 
Three or Four Shillings, equal to any, both in value and 
beauty. That we have done this, thus far, ovr friends and 
readers will bear us witness, But we intend more fully to ac- 
complish this in the volume for 1851. Tbe Genesee Far- 
MER is, truly, the Practical and Scientific Farmer's Own 
Paper ! It will continue to be edited by the old Editors, assisted 
by a host of the best practical Farmers, Gardeners, and Horti- 
calturists, in the country. 

The new volume will commence on the lst of January, 
1851. Jt will be published in the best style, as heretofore, on 
HANDSOME and CLEAR TYPE, and superior paper. The 
volume will be APPROPRIATELY ILLUSTRATED, containing 
nomerous and expensive Engravings of Farm Buildings, Im- 
proved Implements, Domestic Animals, Choice Fruits, Flow- 
esr, Shrubs, &-c. L Each number will contain TWENTY- 
FOUR ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES !—making a large and 
handsome volume of about three hundred pages, with Title- 
page, Index, &c., suitable for binding, at the close of the 
year. 

An earnest advocate of improvement of both the Mind and 
the Soil, the FARMER seeks to advance the rura! interests of 
the country, and elevate the profession of Agriculture to its 
proper position, To accomplish this, it has labored long and 
faithfully, and not without some success. Its position as the 
cheapest, and, at least, one of the BEST AGRICULTURAL JOUR- 
NaLs in the country, is fally established, and we confidently 
ask for it that support which it merits from the Farmers, Gar- 
deners. and Fruit Culturists, of the United States, We invite 
all who feel the importauce of sustaining this work, and extend- 
ing its usefulness, not only to subscribe themeelves, but intro- 
duce it to the patronage of their friends. 

Firty Cents A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Five Copies for $2, Eight Copies for $3, and any larger 
number at the same rate. 

Og All subscriptions to commence with the year, and the 
entire volame supplied to all subscribers. 

Cp” Postmasters, AGENTS, and all friends of improve- 
ment, are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscrip- 
tions. 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent, post- 
paid or free, at the riak of the Publisher. Address to DANIEL 
Lex, Rochester, New York. Feb. 1t 


Fow.ers axp Wexts’s Water-Core Lisrary.— This 
Extensive Library, consisting of seven large 12mo. volumes, 
of nearly three thousand pages. contains all of importance that 
has been published on the Water-Care in Europe and 
America. 

Families at home, as well as Physicians, may find in this 
Library directions for the treatment of a great variety of dis- 
cases, on well-established hydropathic principles. 

With this Library, all who may have occasion or a desire to 
acquaint themselves with the Water Cure practice, may do so 
at their leisure, without other instruction or ex pense. 

The Philosophy and Practice of the Water Care, together 
with the principles of life and health—how to insure the one 
and prolong the other—are laid down in these volames. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Messrs. FowLeRrs anp WELLs :—I have received the 
seven handsome volumes constituting yonr WaTer-Cure Li- 
BRARY—a noble monument of your intelligent zeal in the 
work of reform. This Library comprises some of the most vala- 


able works ever written upon the Water-Cure, and if it were 
made a part of every school, district, or family library in our 
country, it would prove of inestimable benefit. 

To the etudent of Water-Cure, and to those who wish to 
enjoy its benefits, where professional advice cannot be obtained, 
your Library will be a treasure ; since all the processes of Wa- 
ter-Cure are fully described, and the mode of treating almost 
every form of disease may be gathered from the works of 
various authors, while errora of theory and practice are fully 
criticised. Leaving my own modest coutribution out of the ques- 
tion, there is no work comprised in this Library which is not 
of great interest and value, while, as a whole, it would be dif- 
ficult to make a better collection of physiological and thera- 
peutic science. 

In the hope that your enterprise will be abundantly re” 
warded, I remain, very truly, your friend, 

T. L. Nicnoie, M. D. 


Tue Water-Ccre Liprary.—The whole experience of the 
medical facalty in times past is given, and complete instruc- 
tions are added as to the best methods of applying the agent in 
various procemes of cure. The books are neatly printed, and 
the whole getting up does the greatest credit to the enterprise 
and taste of the flourishing house by which they are pat forth. 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 

This Library may be ordered and sent by express with sefety 
to any part of the world. The wholesale price is only Five 
Do.vars for the BEVEN VOLUMES. 

(p” Please address, post-paid, FowLers anD WELLS, 

No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 


To Persons Desirous or Becominc Acenrs.—The 
principles upon which we grant agencies for the circulation of 
our periodicals and the sale of our books are as follows :— 

Upon receiving suitable recommendations, say from the 
Postmaster, or some other public man, we furnish certificates of 
agency for the American Phrenological Journal, and the Wa- 
ter-Cure Jonrnal, published monthly, at one dollar a year each. 
Every person having a certificate is authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions and payment for the Journals, and will be required to 
send us the amount (less his commission) with each name. 

Payment IN aDvaNnce is always required. No Journals will 
be sent without the money, and no longer than paid for. 

Sample numbers are sent gratuitously to agents when re- 
quired. 

All subscribers will commence and close with the volume. 

It is particularly requested that agents will be careful to 
write the names of persons, places, counties, and states, plainly 
as by so doing, they will save trouble, delays, and mistakes. 
Also, full directions for sending, whether by express, ship, or 
railroad. 

To persons who send us TWENTY-FIVE, FIFTY, OR MORE 
DOLLARS at once, we make a liberal discount on retail prices. 

Our agents travel in various ways,—some on foot, some with 
a horse and wagon, and some by public conveyance, stopping 
only at villages and larger places. Others visit every family, 
stopping at every house on their routes, whether sparsely or thickly 
settled. Each person mast judge for himself as to the best 
course to Le pursued. 

We are often asked how much an agent can make per 
month or year. This, like any other business, depends upon 
the energy and perseverance of the person employed. There is 
no occupation, but what some who engage in it make a fortune, 
while others fail to do more than get a living. Still we know 
of nothing that offers better inducements, or promises more cer- 
tain success than this. 

It is best for agents, when possible, to send funds in drafts 
or checks on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. It is advisa- 
bla to send by Express, when it can be done conveniently. 

All communications should be postT-PatbD, and addressed to 
Fowters anD We tts, 131 Nassau street, New York. 


ALL Booxs on THE Warer-Cure may be obtained at 
Wholesale or Retail at the Joumal Office. Works will be 
imported to order by every steamer. Remittances should be 
post-paid, and addressed to Fowiers anD Wetts, 131 
Nassau sTREET, New YORK. 


Ten DoLLaRs will secure twenty copies of the Water-Cure 
or Phrenological Journals for one year. It will be the same to 
the publishers should tweny copies in all be ordered, of both 
these Journals, at club prices. 


° 
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EneRavines on Woop.—Portraits, Buildings, and every 
other description of Wood Engraving, done by Wittum How- 
LAND, 69 Nasan street, New York. 
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$ he Phrenalagical Journal 


FOR 1851: 


DEVOTED TO 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


.— > a 


Phrenology 
Forms a leading feature, which will be amply illustrated with 
portraits of the virtuous and vicious, and its doctrines applied to 
all the common practical interests and pursuits of the Human 
Race. 


Physiology 
Will be clearly defined, amply illustrated, and made interest- 


ing and profitable to all; our motto being, ‘‘ A sound mind in 
a healthy body.” 


Home Education 
Will occupy mach attention, and be just the kind of knowl- 
edge that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge of 
her important duties, 


7 Young Men 
Will find the Journal a friend and foster-father, to encourage 
them in virtae, shield them from vice, and to prepare them for 
asefalness and success in life. 


Engravings, 
To illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, more nu- 
merous and beautifa) than formerly, will commend this volume 
to all readers. 


Physiognomy, 
Or the external signs of character, based upon the anatomy of 
the face, and its relation to the brain, as shown by shape, 
expression, and natural Janguage, will be presented, and ex- 
plained in an interesting and attractive manner. 


Magnetism 
Will be unfolded, and a rational explanation given of its 
phenomena and uses as a curative agent, and those interesting 
Psychological facts, which seem to open to the world a new 
field of iuterest in the empire of mind, 


The Natural Sciences, 
Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General Intelli- 
gence, will be presented in the Journal, constituting a new 
featare for 1851. 


The Mechanio, 


The Farmer, the Professional Man, the Student, the Teacher, 
and the Mother, will find each namber of the Journal an 
instructive and valuable companion. 


To Friends and Co-Workers, 


Every individual who is interested in human progress and in 
the advancement of science, is earnestly invited to aid in ex- 
tending the circulation of this Journal everywhere throughout 
the land. 


Terms in Advance: 


Single copy one year, š 3 ° gi 00 
Five copies one year, . . - >. 400 
Ten copies one year, . . + - 700 
Twenty copios one year,, . . - 1000 


Cy” Sample numbers will be sent GRaTis, when desired. 
Please address all letters, POST PAID, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
131 Nasau street, New York. 
N. B.—Now is the time to subscribe. 


em 


Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge to be 
learned in the world ?—then “know thyself!’? To do this, 
send for the PuggnoLoaicaL JouRNAL, and read it. No 
other work now published can be so useful to its readers, and 
especially the young men and young women.—.Vew Era. 
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Che Water-Cure Bournal | 


FOR 1851: 


DEVOTED TO 


PHYSIOLOGY, HYDROPATHY, AND 
THE LAWS OF LIFE. 


~<a ¢—s 


Tue Water Core Journal is published monthly, illus- 
trated with engravings, exhibiting the Stracture, Anatomy, and 
Physiology of the Haman Body, with familiar instraction to 
learners. It is emphatically a JouRNAL or Hatta, adapted 
to all classes, and is designed to be a complete FAMILY 
GUIDE in all cases and in all diseases. 


Hydropathy 


Will be fully unfolded, and so explained that all may apply it ¢ 


in various diseases, even those not curable by any other means. 
There is no system so simple, harmless, and universally applica- 
ble. as the Water-Cure. Its effects are almost miraculous, and 
it has already been the means of saving the lives of thousands 
who were entirely beyond the reach of all other known reme- 
dies, i 


The Philosophy of Health 


Will be fully discussed, including Food, Drinks, Clothing, Air, 
and Exercise, showing their effects on both body and mind. 


Reforms 


In all our modes of life will be pointed out, and made so plain 
that ‘‘he that runs may read.” We believe fully that man 
may prolong his life much beyond the number of years usually 
attained. We propose to ahow how. 


To Invalids, 


No matter of what disease, the principles of Hydropathy may 
safely be applied, and, in nine cases out of ten, great benefit 
may be derived therefrom. 


To Those in Health. 


Without health, even life is not desirable, unless a remedy 
can be found. To preserve health, no other mode of living 
can compare with this system. In fact, were its rules observed 
and carried out, many of our ills would be forever banished, 
and succeeding generations grow up in all the vigor of troe 
manhood, It will be a part of our daty to teach the world how 
to preserve health, as well as care disease. 


Water-Cure at Home. 


Particular directions will be giveu for the treatment of ordi- 
nary cases at Home, which will enable all who may have 
occasion to apply it without the aid of a physician. 


To Women and Mothers. 


It is universally conceded by all intelligent practitioners, as 
well by the old school as the new, that the Water-Cure is not 
equaled by any other mode of treatment in those peculiar com- 
plaints commoa only to woman. The Journal will contain such 
advice and instruction as may be considered most important in 
all these critical yet unavoidable cases, 


THIS JOURNAL 


Will be published on the first of each month, containing the 
best matter with reference to the application of this system to 
Life, Health, and Happiness, adapted to all classes, on the fol- 
lowing 

Terms in Advance: 


Ringle copy one year, * e « $100 
Five copies one year, A ; e 4 00 
Ten copies one year, aoe . - 700 
Twenty copies one year, . : ; 10 00 


fg Sample numbers will be sent Gratis, when desired. 
Please address all letters, PosT-PaiD, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 

“Tae Warter-Curg Journa”’ is bold, earnest, and en- 
thusiastic—written with the zeal and energy that nothing but 
sincere conviction can inspire. In its whole tone and spirit It 
presents a noble contrast to the vagueness, indecision, and 
technical prattle of many professed scientific journals, The 
facts which it brings forward in overwhelming abundance are 
sufficient to startle the Old Medical Profession out of the 
deepest slumber.—New York Tribune. 
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THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
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Che Student 


FOR 1851: 


A FAMILY MISCELLANY AND 
MONTHLY SCHOOL-READER. 


ha SE rR a 


N. A. Calkins, Editor. 
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Tas work is published monthly, containing THIRTY-TWO 
large octavo pages, and intended to supply rawıLies and 
SCHOOLS with valaable reading, combining interest with in- 
struction. It is in every respect a Famity PAPER, aud is the 
only work of the kind published that is adapted to ALL THE 
MEMBERS OF A FAMILY. 

Several pages are printed on large, plain type, containing 
articles written with easy words and simple ideas, for children 
jost learning to read, teaching them some aseful moral lesson 
or fact from nature, thns 


“ To aid the mind’s development.’’ 


The Youth’s Department 
Is a little farther advanced, and contains narratives, travels, 
descriptions of animals, poetry, and articles on scientific eub- 
jects, adapted to the capacity of the young—just suited 
“ To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, to fix 
The generous purpose and the noble thought.” 

In additon to these, several pages are devote to reading of a 
higher character, such as will interest and instruct the older 
members of the family, including parents and teachers. These 
divisions into departments for various grades of readers make 
the work admirably suited as a School-Reader. In short, it is 
so arranged as to be 

Adapted to All. 

It isdevoted to the Physical’ Moral, and Intellectual Improve- 

ment of Youth; embracing the 


Natural Sciences, 
Including Physiology, Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Chemis- 
try, and Natural Philosophy, and important discoveries made 
from time to time in each. 
Biography 
Of distinguished persons, illustrated with handsome portraits ; 
Natural History, 

Giving a familiar description of animals and their habits, illas- 
trated by beautiful engravings, forms an interesting feature of this 
work. 

A page of Music is given monthly, also lessons in Puono- 
GRAPHY. 

History, 
In its leading features, of our own and other countries, will be 
found in our colams; thus keeping the reader advised of the 
principal changes and discoveries taking place among the differ- 
ent nations of the earth. Also, the Coat or Arms of each 
State of the Union, with a brief history of its scttlement and 
present statistics. 
Such a Variety 

Tue STUDENT presents in its monthly visits. It has a word of 
encouragement for aLL who desire improvement, from the 
TEACHER and the PaRenr to the youngest pupil. 


Our Enterprise 


Is a novel one, and the plan of our work unlike any other that 
has ever been offered to the public. Our aim is to present the 


Best Family Periodical in America 


which can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR. 


The Student 
Is pablished by FowLers anp WELLS, 131, NassaU STREET, 
New York, on the following 


Terms, in Advance: 


Single copy one year, . ` .. > $100 
Five copies one year, . © s - 400 
Eight copies one year, . . . . 600 
Fifteen copies one year, . . > >. 1000 


Ce Please address all letters, POST PAID, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. !31 Nassau street, New York. 


07 Editors, Postmasters, Teachers, and Clergymen, are 
authorized agents. 
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THE DAILY TRIBUNE 


Is issued every morning, except Sunday, on a large 
sheet of fine white paper, forming eight pages, of six 
colums each, or about the size of two average Country 
Newspapers. About six of these pages are new evcry 
morning; the aggregate of Editorials, News, and 
Miscellanies, being greater than that of any other 
paper in Amcrica, and greater than any, but one or 
two, in Europe, though its price is but half that of 
other first-class Dailies in this country, and less than 
one-fourth of the cost of similar journals in England. 
Two Evening Editions are issued, to supply each sub- 
seriber with the latest news up to the hour when his 
copy must be mailed. 

Tue TriBuneE is edited in chief by Horace 
GREELEY, who has special charge of all matters per- 
taining to the Politics and Legislation of our country. 
Its Foreign (Old World) department is in chargo of 
CHARLES A. Dana, assisted by able correspondents in 
London, Paris, Constantinople, &c., &c. Its Cali- 
fornia intelligence and its City department are in 


Tue New Yor«e Tainune.—The Providence (R. 1.) Morn- 
ing Mirror says : We think no candid person will fail to re- 
cognize a true likeness of the leading American Journal in the 
following, from the Boston Bee :— 

“ At the head and front of the Journals of New York, we at 
once, without reservation, place The New York Tribune. 
This may, perhaps, be thought a strong assertion, but we sin- 
cerely think it a true one. The Tribune is a paper that presents 
many sterling merits, which no one of the least discernment 
can fail to discover, nor of the least candor who will but ac- 
knowledge. We are well aware tbat it sometimes takes grounds 
and expresses opinions not at once always endomed by the great 
public, nor perhaps by its own friends—baut yet its history and 
the times have hitherto proved, for the most part, those grounds 
and those opinions to be vorrect. It has shown that it has re- 
markable judgment and sagacity, and that, while its sentiments 
and doctrines may sometimes, for the hour, appear as unsound 
and visionary, they are only so because in advance of, and 
slightly above, the general opinion. 

“ Among the chief characteristics of The Tithune are judg- 
ment, reliability, power, honesty, candor, and great common 
sense. 

* The editorials of The Tribune are marked by good sense, 
strength of position, transparency, good lemper, and, as a gene- 
ral fact, good logic. They always read like the productions of 
men of experience, of strong common sense, and invariably are 
possessed of a manly tone. Politically, they are courteous, though 
sometimes almost fearfully severe; and, if an opponent is to be 
executed, it is done with as much consideration and leniency as 
the occasion and person will admit. Jte political columns are 
characterized by the most sigaal ability, and to-day, probably, 
carry more weight and confidence throughout the conntry than 
any other journal in America.’’ 

New York Tripung.-The New York Tribune is now in 
ite tenth year. Jt has a corps of twelve Editors and Reporters, 
thirty-seven Printers, two Proof: readers, thirteen Pressmen, En- 
gineer, and other laborers in the Press room, four permanent 
Correspondents in Europe, three at Washington, twoin Canada, 
two in California, one in Mexico, one in Havana, one in Cen- 
tra] America, besides others in the various cities of the United 
States, Its entire force, including carriers, &c., 130 persons. 
The issues of the paper are 18,400 daily, 41,000 weekly, 1,700 
semi weekly, 3,200 for California, 500 for Europe,—making in 
all 160,200 sheets weekly, and 8,330,4CU annually. It con- 
sumes seven tons and a half of paper weckly, and 150 pounds 
of ink. Among its editors are several names familiar in the 
republic of letters, such as Horace Greeley, C. A. Dana, J. F. 
Cleveland, Bayard Taylor, and George Ripley.— Gcorgetown 
(Ky.) Herald. a 


Semi-Weekly, ten copies for $20. 


charge of Bayarp Tayor, assisted by an efficient 
corps of Reporters. No expense is or will be spared to 
render its news from all quartera, by Telegraph, Ex- 
presses, Steamships, and Mails, as carly and reliable 
as that of any other paper. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


contains nearly all the non-advertising matter of the 
daily, except such as is of local interest, or has been 
superseded by fuller and more oxact advices before 
the Semi-Weekly is issued. It is of the same size 
with the Daily, and has few advertisements. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is issued every Thursday morning, and contains most 
of the matter of the daily, with more summary accounts 
of such Events and Proceedings as cannot be published 
in full. We mean that no Weekly shall surpass this in 
giving a full, graphic, and faithful account of what 
the world is Doing, wheroof it is Thinking, and how it 
is Progressing. 

The Taisune is not yet quite ten years old, and has 


Opinions uf the Press. 


New Yorg TRIBUNE —This valuable weekly commenced 
its 10th volume on the 7th inst. Here, where more than 
twenty copies of The Tribune are distributed weekly, it would 
be supererogation to speak of its character as a newspaper. It 
is already known to everybedy. No other paper, with which 
we are acquainted, furnishes its readers with as great an amount 
of reading. Neither doesit belong to the bigoted partisan class, 
It is decidedly progreesive—reformatory. Tnough we cannot 
always agree With it, we know that the editor, Mr. Greeley, is 
liberal enough to tolerate an honest difference of opinion, what 
all his partisuns will not do.— Richmond (O.) Clipper. 

CF Tux New York Trisene has seven Editors and five 
Poblishers, and gives employment to as many printers as all the 
printing offices in East Tennessee combined. Jt seems to require 
a great many men to carry on a printing establishment in the city 
of New York; but here in the city of Rogeraville (we heard a 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
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preacher call our town a city, last Saturday evening) one editor : 


can do all himself. We are editor, proprietor, manager, book- 
keeper, clerk, foreman, printer, proof-reader, and almost the 
devil. Well, Horace Greeley wasn't any better off than we now 
are, once, That'ssome consolation, any how !— Rogersville 
(Tenn.) Times. 

New York Trisung.— The Tritune club in this place will 
bear in mind, we trnst, that their year will expire on the 20th of 
November. We presume that the 20 who have been favored 
with the perusal of this most excellent journal the past year, 
will renew their subscription ; but there is room for any number 
over this.— Wabash (Ind.) Gazette. 

Tue New Yorx Tripone.— The Tribune is on its tenth 
volume. It is a paper adapted to any meridian, and is a useful 
and valuable one, containing news from all parts of the world, 
and of that character which makes it almost indispensable. It 
ranks among the first of newspapers in the United States, and, 
as an instance of its popularity, it has a circulation of 65,000 
copies.— Kane County (IU.) Democrat. 

Tur New Yorx Trisune.— The New York Semi- Weekly 
Tribune is received by us regularly, and is one of the most 
valuable and, to us, advantageous exchanges we believe we 
could have from any part of the United States. The Tribune 
is a paper too well known and appreciated in the West to need 
any commendation from us. Its Editor, Horace Greeley, with 
the warm impulse of a most philanthropic heart, is, perhaps, 
exerting a wider and greater influence than any other men in 
the United States upon its future destiny. — Pekin (Ill) Mir. 

Tue New York TRIBUNE has acquired a support and influ- 
ence among all classes and parties throughout the Union, an- 
equalled by any other journal. In science, letters, progress, 
politics, foreign news, and domestic intelligence, The Tribune 
holds an exalted position.— Ovid (N. Y.) Bee. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Daily, $5 ;—Weekly, $2 ;—Semi-Weekly, $3 ;—Weekly, twenty copies for $20, eight for $10 ;— 


obtained an aggregate circulation of not far from 
sixty-five thousand copice—about two-thirds of them 
onits Weekly. Every subscription is paid in advance, 
and the paper stops when the advance pay runs out, so 
that no man need hesitate to subscribe from an appre- 
hension of being duuned for arrears, perhaps after he 
has left tho place to which the paper is sent, in igno- 
rance that it is continued. Subscriptions from indi- 
viduals and clubs are respectfully solicited by 
GREELEY & M’ELRATH, 
Publishers, 154 Nassau-street. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1850. 


aa Notes of all specie-paying Banks in the United 
Staics are taken for subscriptions to this paper at par. 
Money enclosed in a letter to our address, and deposi- 
ted in any Post-Office in the United States, may be 
considered at our risk ; but a description of the bills 
ought in all cases be left with the Postmaster. 

G. & M. 

RS Clergymen of all denominations are furnished 

with the Weekly Tribune for $1 per annum. 


NEWSPAPER ESTABLISHMENT. — The New York Daily 
Tribune was established in 1841. It has always been sold at 
two cents a copy. Since the commencement of the present 
year, its size has been double, and it now appears in the Quarto 
form, like the large London journals, 

The London Times, which is universally conceded to be the 
most extensive newspaper estabilshment in the world, contains, 
as printers asually measure, or estimate, one hundred and ninety 
thousand ems, and is sold at ten cents a copy, or thirty dollars a 
year. The Tribune contains one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand ems, It will thas be seen that The Tribune contains 
nearly the same amount of matter at one-fifth of the price. 
This measure, in both cases, has reference to the reading mat- 
ter, exclusive of advertisements. The Tribune is, emphatically, 
a newspaper.— Worcester (Mass.) Daily Tribune. 

New York WerEkty Trisune.—The publishers of this pa- 
per have issued their prospectus for the 10th volume, which 
commenced on the 7th of this month. The Tribune, we believe, 
has at present a more extensive circulation than any other poli- 
tical newspaper in the United States, 

Having had the reading of The Tribune more or less for seve- 
ral years, we can safely and honestly say, that of all ‘‘ Whig” 
or “ Democratic’? papers with which we have become ac- 
quainted, this is decidedly the best. 

On all the great and absorbing questions of the day the editor 
takes “high ground,’’ far in advance of his purty—so mach so, 
that we have often wondered how he could remain in its ranks, 
advocating with all bis might the non-extension of Slavery, 
while the great ones of the party were wielding all their influ- 
ence either in favor of non-interference or compromise.—¥e. 
Pleas. (Iowa) True Democrat. 

New York Trisune.—This paper, edited by Horace Greeley, 
will commence its tenth volume on the 7th of this month. It 
has been considerably enlarged and otherwise improved the last 
year, without increase in its terms, making it now the cheapest 
of the class of city journals. Thc Tribune is devoted to the 
protection of home labor, the freedom of the public lands to the 
landless, the devotion of the public revenue less to war, navies, 
&c., and more to education and internal improvement. Besides 
being an able advocate of these and all kindred social reforms, 
the Tribune has an ample domestic and foreign correspondence, 
enabling it to give the latest news from every quarter of the 
globe. ‘Those who wish the greatest variety of knowledge in 
the cheapest form, cannot do better than subscribe for the New 
York Tribune. This fact is sufficiently attested by its present 
list of subscribers, the aggregate of the Daily, Semi- Weekly, 
and Weekly, being about 65,000—the first at $5, the second at 
$3, and the last at $2 per annum, in advance.—Amesbury 
(Mass.) Villager. 
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MAGNETISM. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


‘Published by Fowlers and Wells, No. 131 Nassau street, New Dork. 


American Phrenological Journal and 
Miscellany. A year, . . 


Accidents and Emergencies, By Al- 
fred Smee, e e ` ° 


Amativeness ; or, Evils and Remedies 
of Excessive and Perverted Sensuality, with Advice, 


Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous L[lastrations, 
Consumption ; Its Prevention and 
Cure by the Water Treatment, a a 


Constitution of Man, considered in Re- 
lation to External Objects. Revised edition, . 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. By 


George Combe. A complete course, 


Combe on Infancy ; or, the Phiysiole: 
gical and Moral Management of Children. Tilast’d. 


Chemistry, Applied to Physiology, 


Agriculture, and Commerce. By Professor Liebig, 


Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nerv- 


ous Diseases of Women, . r . . . n 
Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by J. Shew, M. D. From the 5th Lon, ed. 
Cholera: Its Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure; and all Bowel Complaints, treated by Water, 
Combe’s Physiology, Applicd to the 
Improvement of Menta! and Physical Education, . 
Chart, for Recording various Perey: 


ments. Designed for Phrenologists, 


Defence of Phrenology. By Dr. And’ wW 


Boardman. A good work for skeptics and unbelievers 


Education, Founded on the Nature of 
Man. By Dr. Spurzheim. A scientific work, . 


Elements of Animal Magnetism ; or, 
Process and Practica! Application for human relief, 
Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water Cure. By J. II. Rausee, 


Experience in Water-Cure, in Acute 
and other Diseases, . 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology. De- 
signed for the use of Children and Youth, 


Familiar Lessons on Physiology. De- 
signed for the use of Children and Youth, 


Fascination; or, the Philosophy of 
Charm’g (Magnet’m). Ilust’g the Principles of Life, 


Food and Diet: Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Pereira, 

Familiar Lessons on Astronomy. De- 
signed for Child’n and Yoath in Schools and Families 


Hereditary Descent: Its Laws and 


Facts applied to Human Improvement. New edition, 


PRICE, 


1 00 


12} 


50 


50 


40 


50 


a ——_—_—. 


Home for All; or, a New, Cheap, Con- 


venient, and Superior Mode of Building, . e 


Human Rights, and their Political 


Guarantees, By Judge Hurlbut, . 


Hydropathy for the REOR An ex- 


celleut work on health, . i . 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. By 
T. L. Nichols, M. D. 


Labor : Its History and Prospects By 


Robert Dale Owen, . 

Lectures on Hygiene ad Hydropathy, 
By R. 8. Houghton, M.D. . 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmer- 
ism and Clairvoyance, with Instruction in its Process, 

Love and Parentage : APPIE to the 


Improvement of Offspring, . . 


Marriage : Its History and Philosophy, 


with an exposition of the functions for happy marg’s. 
Maternity, or, the Bearing and Nurs- 
ing of Chiklren, inclading Female Education, : 
Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Phy- 


siology applied to the selection of companions for life, 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement: 
Applied to Self. Education and Juvenile [nstraction, 

Mesmerism in India. ais sae work, 
by the celebrated Dr. Esdaile, . . 

Moral and Intellectual Srece. By 


Combe, Stratton, Cox, Gregury, and others. [llust'd. 


Natural Laws of Man, phy OOE 


considered. By Dr. Spurzheim, . . 
Philosophy of Electrical Psychology. 

Twelve Lectures, . . 
Phrenology and the Scriptures. 

Rev. John Pierpont, ° . 
Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, aa 


Applied. Thirty-seventh edition, 


Phrenological Guide : Dei for 


the Use of Students of their own Characters, . 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. A handsome annual, . 

Physiology of Digestion. The Princi- 
ples of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M.D. . 


By 


Physiology, Animal and Mental: Ap- 
plied to Health of Body and Power of Mind, 

Popular Phrenology: exhibiting the 
Phrenological Developments of more than 50 persons, 

Power of Kindness: Inculcating the 
Christiau Principles of Love over Physical Force, 


Principles of the Human Mind. By 


Alfred Smee, . 


PRICE. 


50 


50 


50 


374 


50 


25 


25 


25 


Gay” Errner OR ALL OF THESE WORKS may be ordered and received by return of the FIRST MAIL, at 
letters, post paid, to FOWLERS AND WELLS,» No. 131 Nassau street, New York.. 


a trifling expense for postage. 


Psychology; or, the Science of the 
Soul. By Joseph Haddock, M.D. . . 3 š 


Rationale of Crime, and its Appropriate 


Treatment, with Notes and Illustrations, . 
Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or 

the Natural Theology and moral bearings of Phren’gy 
Science of Swimming: Giving the 

History of Swimming, and Instraction to Learners, 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Charac- 


ter, including the Management of Yoath,. . 


Sober and Temperate Life: With Notes 


and Illustratiuns, by John Bardell, Dentist, . 


Sy rmbolical Head and Phrenological 


Chart, in map form, showing the language of Organs, 


Synopsis of Phrenology and Payer 


ology ; Illustrating the Temperaments, . . 


Teeth: Their Structure, Disease, and 
Management. By John Burdell, Dentist, ; ‘ 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; found- 
ed on the Laws of Life, . : . 


The Parent’s Guide, and Childbirth. 
By Mrs. Pendleton, . . i š 


The Illustrated Balt siictor in 
Phrenology and Physiology, . . 5 ‘ , 

Thoughts on Domestic Life. By Pro- 
fessor Sizer, 

Tobacco: Its Effect. on the Body | 
Mind. The best work on the subject, . : . 


Tobacco: Its Use and Abuse; showing 
the effect of this Narcotic on the Body and Mind, 


Vegetable Diet, as Sanctioned by 
Medical Men and Experience in All Ages, . 


Water-Cure Journal and Herald of 
Reforms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Med. Reform, 


Water-Cure Library, in seven large 
12mo volumes. Price for the set, . è 


Water-Cure for Women in Pregnancy 
and Childbirth. Illustrated with numerous cases, 


Water-Cure in Every Known Disease. 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated by Dr. Meeker, . è 


Water-Cure Manual : A Popular Work 
on Hydropathy. By Juvel Shew, M. D. . o n 
Water-Cure Almanac; containing much 
important matter for the healthy and the anhealhy, 
Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, &c. ae . 3 
Woman: Her Education and Influ- 
ence, With an Introduction by Mrs. Kirkland, 


Works of Gall, Combe, and Spurzheim, 


for zale, wholesale and retail. 


